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MISS KATE; 


OR, 
CONFESSIONS OF A CARETAKER. 


—<0O- 


CHAPTER I. 
THE LITTLE FOUNDLING. 


Or course I was not always a caretaker. 
Everything must have a beginning, and my 
beginning—once I was old enough to leave home 
and “do for myself ”—was domestic service. I 
had been fairly well educated—that is to say, I 
could read and write,and cipher, and do needle- 
work, and turn my hand to most things; for 
my mother was asensible, hard-working woman, 
and, having a large family, brought us up to 
be useful. And well it was that she did so, 
considering the ups and downs of life, and how 
there’s never any knowing what one may have 
to do, before one’s done with it—with life, I 
mean. I’m afraid I’m not very good at my 
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sentences; but it’s late in life to takes to 
authorship, though I really may say I ami 
driven to it by loneliness and blackbeetles, 
which are the plague of one’s life in these 
London kitchens, and no poison, or traps seem 
able to get rid of the nuisance. 

A literary lady I once lived with used to say 
to me, “Style, Jane, style is everything. Never 
mind about plots, and sensation, and character: 
give me style. That’s what makes the author!” 
And she was accounted very clever, and very 
popular; so I suppose she knew what she was 
talking about. However, as far as “style” 
goes, 1 am afraid I shall make a poor show; 
but my reason for writing this story is to give a 
truthful account of things that have come under 
my notice, and that have strangely enough 
formed themselves into a history, to which I 
have become a sort of centre-piece. 

Well may people say, “Truth is stranger than 
fiction.” Iam sure I have found it so. 

I don’t know whether, having called my story 
“Confessions of a Caretaker,” I am bound to 
write of only what happened since I became a 
caretaker. In that case I should have to he 
without a sort of first volume to my'plot; and 
it seems to me that, in spite of all the literary 
lady told me, “ style”? wouldn’t carry that book 
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aleapg. So I must be excused if I go back a 
little bit and begin with when I was sixteen 
years of age, and first left home and took a 
situation. 

It was with a very rich old lady and gentle- 
man, who had a beautiful house at Richmond, 
and I went there as under-housemaid. 

What a lovely place they had! Such grounds, 
and conservatories, and stables, and horses, and 
carriages — everything heart could wish for; 
and silver to eat off; and beds all hung with 
satin; and marble statues in the hall, and 
pictures that had ccst'a fortune—and alt out 
of tea!—so I heard from the cook, who had 
been thirty years with them. And itis an odd 
thing, but up to the present day I never pass a 
shop and see “Try our Two-Shilling Souchong,” 
or “Take a sample of our Best Mixed,” but I 
see that house and grounds, and smell the scent 
of the flowers in that conservatory—so powerful 
is association ! 

Well, these two old people, Mr. and Mrs. 
Vining, had everything money could buy except 
one thing, and the loss of that one thing was 
just enough to make them discontented. They 
had no children, and only a distant relation to 
inherit all their fortune, and the property that 
the old gentleman had got together out of 
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industry and perseverance in the matterof 
buying and selling tea. 

The old lady ‘oon it more to heart even than 
her husband, and many and many a time she 
has said to me: 

“Oh, Jane, I would gladly be poor to-morrow, 
if only I possessed a child to call me mother.” 
Which seemed to me a bit foolish and senti- 
mental; for, after all, children are a great 
bother and worry, not to say expense, and 
one does not seem to have them very long, and 
as often as not they turn out badly. T have 
seen a great deal of them, and I know some- 
thing about their ways and goings on, and what 
plagues and torments they can be. Sometimes, 
when I was waiting at table with the parlour- 
maid, the old lady and Mr. Vining would talk 
about adopting a child, and cook used to say 
she quite believed it would really end in that— 
they were so crazy about children. 

Well, time went on, and I had been there 
some six months or so, when one cold. winter’s 
day my master and mistress went out in the 
carriage immediately after lunch, and drove 
into London. It was between five and six, and 
I was just coming downstairs after lighting the 
gas in the corridors and bedrooms, when I heard 
the sound of wheels on the drive, and then the 
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ulng of the bell. The footman opened the 
door, and I saw the master coming into the hall, 
and mistress—her face all excited and laughing 
—just behind him. Master held something in 
his arms—a little bundle all wrapped up in a 
shawl, and, as he saw me: 

‘‘ Jane,” he says, “go and light a fire in the 
Blue Room and get a warm bath ready, and tell 
cook to make a basin of bread-and-milk and 
bring it up there, and make haste like a good 
girl, for we’ve got a little stranger here, who’s 
cold, and hungry, and tired, and we must make 
her comfortable if we can.’ | 

A little stranger! Well—I- was staggered 
when I heard that ; but of course I said nothing, 
and did as I was told; and beautiful, indeed, 
that room looked, being next the mistress’s own 
boudoir, and all hung with pale blue cretonne 
and tapestry, and such a lovely bed—fit for a 
Queen—and the fire blazing up in the grate and 
shining on pictures and furniture. And there 
master and mistress broughte this child, and 
never shall I forget what it looked like as 
they opened the shawl and it struggled out, 
and stood on its own little legs there before the 
fire, and flashed its big, staring brown eyes from 
one to the other of us. 

Tt was a little gipsy-looking thing, between 
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two and three years of age, I should say; ‘and 
actually, I learnt afterwards, they had got her 
from the Foundling Hospital. They had been 
all over it that afternoon with some friend of 
master’s, who was a guardian, or something of 
that sort, and had been watching the children 
have their tea, when suddenly this little imp— 
and an imp she was, as being constituted her 
nurse, | can safely say—jumps off her stool and 
runs straight up to master, and looks at his 
with those eyes of hers flashing and sparkling 
like jewels, and says she: 

“Kiss me—lI like you!” 

The dear old gentleman, he was quite proud 
and delighted ; and so it went on, he asking 
questions, and she chattering, baby fashion, and 
she wouldn't go away from him; and at last he 
and mistress had a long talk, and then they 
spoke to the matron. And how it all went on [ 
don’t quite know; but they brought the child 
home with them, and there she was. 

They asked nfe to take charge of her that 
night, and I agreed; and there was my little 
Jady surrounded with all the luxury and beauty 
imaginable, and a pretty little creature she was, 
too, splashing and laughing in her warm, 
scented bath, and her brown curls all moist and 
soft about her forehead, and her cheeks like red 
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and her eyes—well, those eyes have done 
their work since then, ay, and many and many 
atear have they shed—but 1 always think of 
them dancing and flashing there in the firelight : 
so saucy and so lovely, that they did just what 
they would with us all, especially master. 

Well, she had her bath and was dressed in a 
little white nightgown—for mistress had stopped 
at an outfitter’s on the way home, and bought 
her no end of things—and then up came the 
bread-and-milk and was set on a little table by 
the fire, and I had to feed her. 

I mind well now that I tried my best, put it 
was no use. The young madam wouldn't have 
it. She made faces, and spit and spluttéred all 
over the place; and there was master laughing 
fit to kill himself, and mistress—dear old soul— 
telling the child it was good for her. Just as if 
children ever took anything for being told that; 
and very few grown-up folks either, I’m afraid. 

We had to give it up, and then the dinner-bell 
rang, and my little lady jumps ap, and says she : 

“What's that?” 

And master said it was for dinner; and if 
she didn’t roar, and scream, and kick, and de- 
clare she must go down, too, and have dinner. 
And they actually let her; and I had to carry 
her in, and a fine plague she was, wanting to 
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taste everything, and yelling if they said “ ye." 
But at last she got tired and sleepy and I took’ 
her to bed, and then sat up there in that lovely 
room in case she should awake and be fright- 
ened ; and, says I to myself: ‘ Well, my lady, 
if you haven’t fallen on your feet and done a 
good stroke for yourself to-day, my name isn’t 
Jane Watts.” 

After a while mistress came up, and she talked 
so nice to me, and asked me if I would be nurse 
to the child, and see to her, and that we should 
have two nice rooms, and my wages would be 
raised ; and so, with one thing and another, I 
thought I'd say “Yes,” as I’d been used to 
children at home, and thought I could manage 
young madam if I tried. But she was a handful 
—the most mischievous young monkey I ever 
did see—and so full of spirits, she never seemed 
to tire. 

I was afraid she hadn't come of a very good 
stock, judging by her tastes, for we couldn't 
keep her out of the kitchen; and as for meals, 
she loved nothing better than to rush down 
there at dinner or supper-time, and eat salt 
pork and pickles, or spring onions and cheese, 
and sausages and kippers, and such like, which 
are not the victuals I’ve seen the gentlefolk eat 
—though maybe they’d like to, for a change. 
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,Atad as sure as ever she’d slip away from me, I 
was pretty sure to find her with cook, or else in 
the stables with the coachman. He was a 
married man, and had two little boys; and 
there was nothing she liked better than to play 
with them; and oh; my!—the tricks of those 
urchins, they’d make your hair stand on end to 
hear of, But, there, what is in children beats me. 

There’s a newfangled philosophy I’ve heard 
of, which says that new souls are not created 
for each new birth, but that old ones, some of 
them thousands and thousands of years old are 
pitchforked into new bodies, and have to keep 
on living again and again until the wickedness 
is knocked out of them. I don’t know if I’ve 
got the idea right, but it’s very near the mark, 
only not so well expressed as a real author 
would put it. ImZfso, that. accounts perhaps for 
their “ ready-made wickedness”; for it doesn’t 
seem natural that a new-fashioned, innocent 
little soul, should be all ripe for mischief, when 
no one’s ever told it what evil.is. 

But to return to Miss Kate, as she was called, 
for master said she reminded him of some one 
in a book or a play who was a regular little 
shrew, and whose name was Katherine. And so 
he named the little girl he had adopted after 
her; and, goodness knows, she promised to be 
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a shrew also at first; but she was one of tke, 
children who are best ruled by love, and she 
did love master—and no wonder, for I’m sure 
a better man never lived in this world. 

Well, for two years I was nurse to Miss Kate; 
and for two years she ran wild, and just did as 
she pleased, only that I had got her to mind me, 
and could manage her pretty well. She was as 
lovely as a picture, and, really, no one could 
help loving her and spoiling her; and as for 
the old people, they were downright silly about 
her. If shed been their own, they could not 
have made more fuss; and she certainly put 
life into the house, and kept us all on the go 
one way or other, 

When she was five years old they had a 
governess for her ; but she didn’t seem able to 
teach her much, for all the child cared for was 
music and pictures. Whenever she didn’t want 
to do any lessons, she would just go to master 
in her coaxing way and say : 

‘Dad ”—she abways called him that—“ please 
Kate’s tired, and the books make her head 
ache.” 

And then she would look at him with those 
eyes, and then it was all over. She had her 
way, and Miss Gresham woud. sort of sigh in 


despair, and say : 
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p What am I to do if the child won't learn, 
and no one can make her?” 

I used to say: “Oh, let her be, ma’am. 
There’s time enough, and, perhaps, she’ll alter.” 
And, strange to say, she did alter—and quite 
suddenly-—and took a perfect craze for reading 
and being read to, and by the time she was 
eight years old she was for ever with a book in 
her hand, and ever so much quieter and better- 
behaved than she used to be. 

It was just about this time that a great grief 
overtook the quiet, pleasant home at Richmond. 
The old lady, our dear, gentle mistress, died 
quite suddenly, and not one of us I am sure but 
felt her loss as a loss, and grieved for poor old 
master, who was like one dazed and stunned by 
his sorrow. And how that child laid aside all 
her wild ways and comforted him—it was won- 
derful. It’s my opinion he would not have 
eaten or slept if it had not been for her. But 
there, the way shed talk, it would make the 
tears come into your eyes to’hear her !—and so 
wise, and pretty, and sensible. Many’s the 

time I’ve heard the poor old gentleman telling 
how he blessed the day he had ever brought her 
to his home. 

After the funeral was over, the master seemed 
as if he couldn’t bear the house, and it was shut 
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up and the servants put on board wages, gad 
Miss Kate and I went away into Devonshire 
for atime. It was the spring of the year, I re- 
member, and a lovely spring it was, and master 
he took a small house near the sea and engaged 
a couple of servants, and very happy we all 
were; at least, I’m sure Miss Kate and I were, 
and the old gentleman seemed to grow more re- 
conciled to his loss after a time, and the child 
was just his shadow; and how dearly they grew 
to love each other it passes my power to say. 

And now comes one of the curious parts of this 
story that I’m going to write, and that made me 
say in the beginning of it, “Truth is stranger 
than fiction.” Yet who'd have thought all that 
was to come as consequence, ay, and misfortune 
and trouble, too, from just their going to that 
little Devonshire village ! 


CHAPTER II. 
A DISCOVERY. 


Now and then in our wanderings Miss Kate 
and I had passed a great, wild, rambling sort 
of place—very much out of repair—and with 
no one living in it, to judge.from appearances. 
We could see the house, of grey stone and 
covered in ivy and climbing creepers, from 
the road, and the old woman at the lodge told 
us it belonged to a Sir Rupert Dayrell—a man 
of whom no one had a good word to say. He 
was a gambler and spendthrift,; a man of violent 
temper and vicious habits, and his youth had 
been celebrated for the wild and reckless things 
he used todo. For years he had lived abroad, 
and no one knew anything about him for cer- 
tain. An old butler and his wife lived in the 
house, which, by the way, was called Dayrell 
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Court, and took care of it; and there was a 
Crossley at the lodge, and her husband used to‘ 
do a bit of gardening and just trim the lawn, or 
see to the flower-beds, and that was all the care 
the place got. Somehow Miss Kate took an 
awful fancy to it, and two or three times a week 
she would drop in at the lodge and have a cup 
of tea with Mrs. Crossley, and get permission to 
wander through the lovely, wild grounds, which 
certainly were beautiful in their way, and a 
sight to see as the summer-time came on, and 
wistaria, and clematis, and honeysuckle began 
to bloom, and roses to bud; and the scents 
and the colour made the whole place as lovely 
as a dream, though, now I think of it, some 
dreams aren’t lovely at all. 

One day we were both at the lodge as usual, 
and Mrs. Crossley and I were having a bit of 
gossip after tea, and neither of us noticed that 
Miss Kate had slipped away. At last I missed 
her, and thinking she was only about the lawn 
or feeding the swans on the lake, I started off 
to find her. An avenue led up from the lodge 
to the house, and ended in a large open space 
—weed-grown now, and with the gold. of the 
gravel turned to rusty-brown—and there was a 
terrace with steps leading up, and some of the 
‘windows opened on to it; and, standing just by 
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ons oF those windows, which I knew belonged 
to the library, I saw Miss Kate and a gentleman. 

I stared and stopped dead short; but pre- 
sently I thought I’d better go on and see what 
my young lady was up to. She saw me coming, 
and she turned as cool as you please to me and 
said : 

‘s Jane—this is Sir Rupert Dayrell. He came 
home to-day, and no one knew anything about 
it. J’ve been explaining why I’m here, and he 
doesn’t mind; but at first he was very cross. 
Weren't you?” 

And she turned calmly to the grim, dark man 
standing there, the very look of whose face made 
me feel terrified. 

He just glanced at me; but it gave me the 
oddest feeling. I can’t say what it was, but 
something in the flash of his eyes, the cold, grim 
smile of the lips, seemed to bring back some 
memory. I couldn’t say what; but I felt it. 
It was like a face I knew, yet didn’t know ; and 
I must say I was very uncomfortable for a few 
moments as I stood there and heard that little 
audacious thing chattering away to him quite 
confidential, and as if he was forall the world 
no one in particular, and certainly not a wild 
and wicked baronet, with an evil reputation and 
the temper of a fiend, as report said. 
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He asked her name, and she told him it peas 
Katherine Vining ; for master had always told 
her that, since he had adopted her. And he 
seemed to like her cool ways and her self-pos- 
session, and told her to come there whenever 
she liked, for he was only going to stay a few 
days. Then they shook hands, and I remember 
so well that again as he looked down at the little, 
bright, dark face, and the flash of the sunlight 
ht up his own, that feeling came over me of 
recognising, or knowing it. 

We must have been half-way home when, all 
of- a sudden, I stopped still, struck cold and 
dumb by a thought that came to me. I sawthe 
likeness now. I knew what Sir Rupert’s face 
had said, as I watched it bent over the child’s. 

It was like hers. 

The more I looked the more I seemed to see 
the likeness—the great flashing brown eyes, the 
mouth so red and winsome, but which could look 
so firm, and almost cruel at times; the shape of 
the head, the carriage of the proud little 
figure. 

My heart seemed to turn cold and sick as I 
thought of it all, and heard her chattering and 
laughing so innocently beside me. After awhile 
I grew calmer, and began to tell myself that it 
was foolishness to bother about a chance like- 
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ges} but all the same I wished I could have 
given master a hint and persuaded him to leave 
the place. As it was, I said nothing ; and Miss 
Kate told him all about the baronet, and how 
kind he had been; and the dear old gentleman 
seemed quite pleased and interested, and even 
talked of calling on Sir Rupert the next day 
with Miss Kate. 

And it made me feel dreadful to hear them 
go on so coolly about it, and [ thought of the 
“Lady of Shalott,” which Miss Kate had been 
reading to me, and of how the curse had come 
upon her all sudden and unexpected. And I 
was altogether so miserable and low-spirited that 
even the other servants noticed it, and began to 
joke and tease, and say I must have hada tiff with 
my young man, though I hadn’t even taken up 
with one at that time. I did, not long after ; 
but that’s nothing to do with this part of my 
story. 

There’s no accounting for presentiments, and 
I had a presentiment that no good would come 
of that meeting ; and sorry, indeed, I felt when 
Mr. Vining and Miss Kate actually did go off to 
call on that Baronet the very next afternoon. 
They were away a long, long time, and Miss 
Kate was just wild with excitement when she 
came back. It was “Sir Rupert this,” and “ Sir 
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Rupert that,” and I almost thought that thé old 
. gentleman looked a little sad and-down, as if he 
fancied this new acquaintance had charmed her 
wayward little heart too much. 

Goodness knows what there was about such a 
man as Sir Rupert to charm a child; but day 
after day Miss Kate would insist on going up to 
the Court on some pretence or other; and Mr. 
Vining always said, ‘‘ Let her go,” and I had to 
take her. And then she would have the run of 
the house, such as it was, and the picture gallery, 
and the library, and the garden, and that strange 
man would watch her with his fierce eyes, and talk 
to her, and tease her, in order to see her little face 
flush, and her eyes grow big and dark; and to 
hear her sharp answers, for she was uncommon 
quick at speech, was Miss Kate. 

He began now to question me about her. He 
had found out she wasn’t Mr. Vining’s child, of 
course ; but he used to bother me, and lay traps 
for me, to find out where master had come across 
her, and I didn’t like it, and used to answer very 
short indeed, for I didn’t see what business it 
was of his at all. 

However, one can’t fight against fate, I 
suppose, and one day Sir Rupert called to see 
master, and they were shut up together the best 
part of an hour; and I knew something had 
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' kappened by the face of the poor old gentleman 
as he opened his study door to let Sir Rupert 
out. 

Soon after, his bell rang, and I went to him, 
and he was sitting in the arm-chair by the 
window, looking awfully pale and ill. 

“Jane,” he says, “bring me some warm 
brandy and water. IT’ve—I’ve had a shock, 
and it tells on me at my age. Don't let the 
child in till I’m better.” 

I brought the brandy, and he drank it, and 
seemed to get better; and then I took courage, 
and I said to him: 

‘¢ Oh, sir, it’s all along of that horrid Baronet, 
I know. Why did you ever let him come here, or 
Miss Kate go to him? I’m sure he’s a bad 
man.” 

And then somehow, the poor old gentleman 
seemed to break down, and he cried there just 
dike a child. And, “Oh,” he said, “ Jane, my 
good girl, don’t speak ill of him. He came here 
to-day to tell me his story.*° The child—my 
little Kate—she’s Avs child, Jane—his. And if 
he chose he could take her from me to-morrow. 
But he’s a kinder-hearted man than we have 
supposed, and he’s promised he won’t enforce 
his claim while I live, nor even tell her the story, 
Such a pitiful story it is, too. Heaven forbid it 
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should blight the life of my bright Ifttle 
flower!” 

And though I didn’t really learn the story till 
Jong, long afterwards, I may as well put it down 
here, for I’m not one as holds with mystifying, 
and throwing dust in people’s eyes, so as to 
make them read on to the end of a book to know 
what it’s all about. 

Sir Rupert, according to his version of the 
tale, had fallen in love, and married a wild, gipsy- 
like, and most beautiful creature, whom he had 
seen acting in a provincial theatre. They lived 
together for about a year—not very happily, for 
she was passionate and jealous, and he—well, 
his face would tell any one what he was. Then 
he had to go abroad, and left her at some little 
quiet place not far from London, in lodgings. He 
wrote to her, but she never answered, and after 
a time he grew uneasy, and came back to see. 
what was the matter. He heard she had left the 
lodgings a week after she had been to them, and 
told the people she was going back to the stage 
—her old life. Sir Rupert was mad at hearing 
this, and tried all he could to trace her out, but 
he never succeeded. Only one day he got a letter, 
and she said she was dying, and told him that she 
had had a child, and been obliged to give up 
the stage for a time; but, as she hated children, 
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ahd didn’t know how or where to find him, she 
had sent it to the Foundling Hospital, and then 
gone back to her old life, but had fallen ill, and 
into great poverty and distress, and now was 
dying, and didn’t know if he would ever get her 
letter at all; but had found out he had a place 
in Devon—this very Dayrell Court—and sent her 
letter there on chance. He never saw her alive ; 
but he found out where she died, and had been 
buried; and then tried to discover something 
about the child. But ’twas no use. He didn’t 
even know its sex, nor what time it had been 
taken to the Foundling Home. And there it 
might all have ended, but for our coming to 
this very place, and his seeing Miss Kate, and 
being struck with the likeness between them, for, 
as I said, she was the moral image of her father ; 
and, of course, Mr. Vining could tell. him her 
age, and the date of her arrival, and it all fitted 
in exact; and the old gentleman, at all events, 
was sure of it. ; 

But the long and short of the matter was, that 
he wouldn’t claim the child as long as master 
lived, though it’s my belief he wasn’t dis- 
interested enough to promise that for nothing. 
I’m more than sure master paid him a pretty 
heavy price for his silence, and naturally he 
wasn’t sorry to have the child educated and 
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brought up free of expense to him, leaving 
‘out of the question that. she’d be master’s 
heiress in the long run. 
Oh, I took Sir Rupert’s measure, and I wasn’t 
far wrong; and when I think of that time and 
of my poor dear—and all she’s had to bear and 
endure—I feel—well—pretty nigh as bad as 
any murderer that’s now a waxwork efligy at 
Madame Tussaud’s, and that’s saying a good 
deal, for they must be bad before they get 
there | 
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CHAPTER III. 
AN IDEAL CHILDHOOD. 


Once I knew Miss Kate’s real history I never. 
felt quite at ease about her, and I don’t think 
poor old Mr. Vining did either. 

As for the child herself, she was the same 
wicked, winning little madcap as ever. ‘The 
masculine element in her nature—which had 
led her to associate with stable-boys, and climb 
trees, and play cricket in tomboy fashion in the 
old days at Richmond—was gradually disap- 
pearing, perhaps for want of encouraging asso- 
ciates to applaud her “ pluck.” 

Sir Rupert gave her free leave to go where 
she would at Dayrell Court, and I think she 
took advantage of it, and soon knew every 
room, and every nook and corner of the park 
and gardens, by heart. 
~ The weeks drifted on, and I oueiaak some- 
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times, that master did not want to go home 
Sir Rupert had long left, and was on the 
Continent somewhere, so Mrs. Crossley told 
me. 

Miss Kate was very witond of reading the books 
in the library. Queer enough some of them 
were, too, and the things she’d tell me out of 
them were enough to make one’s hair stand on 
end. She took it in her head, too, that she’d 
begin to write a book herself. Dear, dear! I 
have nearly died with laughter over some of the 
stuff she’d put in—of all the jumbles of style 
and composition, not to say the periods of 
history that she’d mixed up! And if I'd correct 
her she’d get so cross, and say in her proud, 
little way, “ Jane, you are getting presumptious ” 
(she did so love long words; bless her). ‘ You 
think that because you keep a ‘ diry’ that you 
are an authoress. But anybody could keep a 
diry, and yet couldn't write a book. It wants 
great skill to wa a book—and—and imagina- 
tion.” 

““ Yes, Miss Kate, ” I'd say, gravely. “I know 
that; but I’ve no imagination. Only it seems 
to me that people would prefer to read of 
things that actually happened, and were true, 
sooner than of things one invents oneself.” 

.Then she'd run up a tree and make faces at 
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me, and probably keep me waiting there for an 
hour or two before she’d choose to come down. 
She called it “breaking my proud spirit.” I 
think it was ‘a phrase out of one of the old 
romances about Barons, and Knights, and beau- 
tiful ladies that she was so fond of. 

However, in spite of her making fun of my 
diary, I found one night that she had been 
keeping one herself. It was in her drawer, 
hidden under a pile of her little night-gowns, 
and | was looking over them to see if they 
wanted buttons, or mending—for she was a rare 
one at tearing off buttons and frills, was Miss 
Kate—when I found a little brown pocket-book, 
with brass clasps and lines all ruled, and I 
opened it to see what it was. When I'd read 
half through—well—I'll just copy some in here 
and see if it will make any one else laugh as I 
did. 

Mind, the child wasn’t quite nine years old. 
This is how she began. 


“Why shouldn’t I my thoughts confide to my 
Diry, as 1 know Jane Watts does? Who, you 
will ask, is Jane? She is my attendant, and I 
am a poore imprisoned maiden, waiting all for- 
lornly for capture and release. 

“Tu parrargraphs will 1 write my confeshsions, 
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fer truly so they do who are great authors % 
romance. And to thee, alone, oh Diry! will I 
confide the secrets of my breaking hart! 

‘“‘Sir Rupert is a mighty Earl, and great are 
his possesshuns ; but surely an evil catiff is he 
also; and the people hate him with a loyal, 
honest hatred; and he keeps me here because I, 
too, hate him; nor can he breake my proud 
spirit to subjection. 

“ (N.B.—Truly thou dost know, oh Diry, that, 
between yourself and me, this is all lies; but 
that matters not since we know it; and all ro- 
mancerists are liars). 

“T walked abroad to-day in my palace 
grounds; and the knights were there, their 
baldrics and vestments ablaze in the golden 
sunlight ; and one looked at me as if he pitied 
me—in sooth, a goodly youth. I extended him 
my white hand, glittering with rings and jewels, 
and he walked by my palfrey’s side, and he 
confided to me that he would devote his life 
to my service; so I went to bed happy and con- 
tent. 

“(The truth of this is that I walked about 
Dayrell Court with Jane—but that doesn’t sound 
romantick, and I mean my Diry to beat her’s), 

“The aristocrasy of this broad England are 
but gory tyrants thirsting for gain and war, and 
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Grinking blood like vampyres. Why amTI not 
Queen? Truly well would I reign, and every 
one would be happy; and one day I would wed 
my gentle knight, when he had fought for me 
in the Holy Land, my glove born proudly aloft 
on his silver helmet; and ere the year was out, 
we would have sons and daughters of our own 
to bear the good old name, and tell their chil- 
dren in time to come how well the brave Sir 
Agincourt had loved the prisoned captive—the 
fair and gentle Geraldine.” 

I had got so far, when suddenly a tremendous 
bang ‘on the side of my head made me stagger 
all to one side, and the book fell from my 
hands. 

Before me stood Miss Kate; or rather, a per- 
fect little fury that had Miss Kate’s flashing 
eyes and crimson mouth; a little passionate 
creature, who stormed and raved at me in 
fashion very unlike what I should have expected 
from “ the fair and gentle Geraldine.” 

‘You beast !” she cried, wrathfully. “ You 
mean, spiteful thing! How dare you read my 
book? It was mine— my secrets—a sacred 
trust ; and now, now you know it, and I never 
meant any one—any one in all the wide world | 
—to read one single line!” | 
/ - “Then, my dear,” I said, coolly, * you should , 
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have locked it up where no one could see ‘it. 
How was I to know what it was? I thought it 
was only a little pocket-book.” 

She burst into sobs and tears, and picked up 
her diary, and then deliberately tore out every 
page in it, and tore the pages again into frag- 
ments, and stamped on them in her rage, calling 
me every name she could think of, or had read 
in those extraordinary romances of hers. And 
really, I didn’t know what to do. The child 
seemed like one possessed. I let her storm and 
rave for a while, and then told her I must fetch 
master if she wouldn’t be quiet; and after a 
while I suppose she got tired of it, for her fits 
of passion were short-lived, though they were 
violent, and she went back to bed, and covered 
herself up with the clothes; and, after telling 
me she wouldn't speak to me for a month, said, 
quite meekly, “Good night, Jane,” and went to 
sleep. 

Dear me! In after years how often I remem- 
bered that night! How often I wondered if the 
passionate, impulsive nature might not have 
been controlled by wise and gentle care, and 
training! But there, she had no chance, poor 
little Miss Kate, and the future had to be her 
school, and the lessons of life her discipline. 

Next morning she was quite friendly with 
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me; but the word “diary ” was never mentioned 
between us. 

It was more than six months now since mis- 
tress had died, and all that time Miss Kate had 
lived this wild, untrained life—no lessons, no 
governess, no discipline; nothing but the ador- 
ing love of her adopted father, and the learning 
she got herself from. books and papers. I 
suppose she was perfectly happy ; she seemed so. 
But I’m afraid she read more romances than 
were good for her, and now and then showed a 
disposition to revel in “original sin,” as the 
clergy call it, which proved that the little reck- 
less dare-devil of the Richmond days was still 
in existence. 

At last, master informed me that he was going 
home, and I was very glad to hear it. 

The place looked desolate, though, without 
the old lady, and I could see how master missed 
her more and more, and how day by day he 
grew more feeble and took less interest in life ; 
and when I used to ask him about the child, and 
whether he would not like her to have a 
governess again, he’d only say : 

“Oh, let her be, Jane; let her be. Youth is 
short. 1 only wish her to be happy.” 

So, after all, it was not so much of a sur- 
prise or shock to us when, one day, the old 
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gentleman took to his bed and never rose agafhs 
though he seemed to have no pain or illness— 
only just to drift away quietly and slowly. 

The end came sooner than any of us expected, 
and then poor little Miss Kate was left by will to 
the guardianship of Sir Rupert Dayrell, for so he 
and master had arranged; and when she came 
of age she was to have all master’s money, 
subject to a few legacies to distant relatives and 
servants—for we were all most generously 
remembered, and I was to have fifty pounds a 
year as long as I lived and attended to Miss 
Kate. 

And then came bustle and confusion, and 
lawyers fussing and meddling with everything, 
and writing to Sir Rupert, who didn’t come till 
two weeks after the funeral. 

Of course the Richmond property had to be 
sold, and so I and Miss Kate had to go to 
Dayrell Court, though I didn’t like the idea’ at 
all. I thought it very odd, too, of Sir Rupert: 
when he told me that, out of deference to Mr. 
Vining’s wishes, he had promised not to tell 
Miss Kate her history until she was old enough 
to understand it. 

For the present, he merely wished her to look 
upon him as the guardian appointed a Mr. 


Vining. 
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It seemed to me that he couldn’t have much 
affection for his own child, when he could let 
her be under his roof in ignorance of the 
relationship between them. But he was a 
strange man, and he told me he hated children. 
He engaged a governess for Miss Kate, and also 
a housekeeper and a few servants to keep the 
place in order ; and that done, he took himself 
off again, and for years we never saw him. 

About this time I did the most foolish thing I 
ever did in my life—I got married. 

I fell in love with one of the under gardeners, 
a handsome ne’er-do-weel, with a tongue that 
could win an angel from heaven; and of course 
he knew all about my fifty pounds a year, and 
that I had saved a nice little sum in the five 
years I had been at the Court, and somehow or 
other he got round me and we were married quite 
secret, for I didn’t want to leave Miss Kate, 
and he didn't want me to lose the fifty 
pounds a year. I thought he was just perfect ; 
but then I suppose my eyes’ were blind with 
love, for I was soon undeceived. He drank, 
and he was always asking me for money, and nice 
goings on I heard of afterwards; though, living 
at the Court as I did, I never knew of them at 
the time. , 7 
' Then one day a bomb-shell in the shape of a 
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letter arrived from Sir Rupert. He said I wap 
to bring Miss Kate at once to Paris. She was 
to go to a foreign school to be finished, and he 
had heard of an excellent one somewhere near 
Paris, and he would meet us at the station and 
take us to his hotel. 

Miss Kate was not to delay for clothes and 
things, she could get them all there; and he 
wrote full instructions as to trains and steamers 
so that we might have no trouble, and sent us 
the money in a registered letter, and of course 
there was nothing for it but to obey. 

I didn’t like leaving my handsome young 
husband, but of course he vowed and promised 
all sorts of sweet things, and as for the fifty 
pounds a year that was all right so long as I 
stayed at the Court, even if Miss Kate was at 
school. So we started off with ourselves, she, 
full of glee, and wonder, and delight, and I— 
well, just a little bit low-spirited, so to say, but 
not sorry to have the chance of seeing foreign 
parts, of which I'd read a great deal, and heard 
a great deal from Miss Kate. But had I known 
what the English Channel was like, not wild 
horses would have dragged me across—no, nor 
hundreds of pounds as reward. 

Talk of agonies—and that child only laugh- 
ing, and enjoying it all as cool and as comfortable 
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asei# she were in the library at Dayrell Court. 
But there, as the novelists say, [ will “drop the 
curtain” over the horrors of that first voyage, 
and reserve the accounts of my foreign experi- 
ences for another chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
FROM CALAIS TO PARIS. 


I rett a limp and melancholy object as I 
‘reached the deck of the steamer, and found that 
we were close to the French coast. A very 
wretched-looking coast it was, too; nothing but 
sandbanks and low, stunted trees. 

Then as for the town—Calay, as they call it— 
of all the dirty, miserable, ill-smelling places! 
And oh, the men on the pier, with their blue 
blouses and cotton trousers; actually cotton! 
Why, no English working man would have con- 
descended to wear such things, And their 
. language—Lord deliver us! What a language 
it was! I’m sure no decent Christian could 
make head or tail of it! 

Then the way they seized our luggage—never 
80 much as “by your leave” even—and started 
off with it, goodness knows where; and the 
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rysping, and the screaming, and the noise! I 
was fairly bewildered, and I don’t know what 
I should have done but for some gentleman, 
who had been talking to Miss Kate—a French- 
man, but spoke English beautifully—and he 
came forward and explained that they had to 
examine the lugeuge (bagg-arge they called it) 
for the Customs, but it would be all right if 
we'd give him the keys; and he meanwhile 
showed us the Paris train, and got us a carriage 
which was so high that we had to climb up as if 
it were the wall of a house, and then he ran 
back and said the “ bagg-arge” was all right, 
and would we like anything to eat ? i 

TI felt too ill and queer to have touched 
anything, but he marched Miss Kate off to a 
“bouffey,” whatever that was, and she came 
back by-and-by and said she’d had soup and 
chicken, and felt ever so much better. I 
suppose that was because she was a growing 
girl, and with a stomach steady enough to 
stand that awful sea, which I certainty 
hadn't. 

Then the Frenchman he brought us in fruit, 
and what they called “sandwiches.” Poor 
benighted things! A long loaf cut in half, 
with a piece of badly-cured ham in the middle 
of it. _ 
a 3¢ 5 
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But then, what can you expect of foreign&r»? 
I’m sure I never thought so much of my own 
country, or was so pleased at being a British 
subject as when I saw what other nations were 
like, and had an experience of their ways on 
that trip to Paris. Not that French folk call it 
so, but “ Par—ree,” though why I never could 
understand, seeing that r-i-s spells “ris,” sure 
enough. 

Well, that young French fellow, he travelled 
all the way with us, and very nice and amusing 
he was, though he spoke very funnily sometimes. 
But Miss Kate seemed to understand him, and he 
cheered her up, and kept her from worrying me; 
for I was very down, what with leaving my Tom 
and having grave doubts about the daughter of 
the man who kept the “ Dayrell Arms,” a 
forward young minx, who was always making 
eyes at hin—Tom, I mean—and hated me like 
poison, because she wanted to marry him 
herself. 

Thinking of her and of him, and of the 
horrors of that dreadful Channel, I fell asleep, 
and didn’t wake till quite late in the afternoon. 
J felt really hungry by that time, and was glad 
enough of one of those loaf-sandwiches, and 
some of the red sour vinegar they call wine. 

Miss Kate and the Frenchman were now 
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vooing,” as we say in England; and then “We 
were put into a cab and driven along all sorts 
of fine streets and places until we reached Sir 
Rupert's hotel. 

‘I thought it was a palace myself, never 
having seen anything so grand or so large in 
my life ; and then we were shown into a lovely 
room all furnished in red velvet, and with a 
smaller one opening out of it which was for me; 
and such beds, with a gold crown let into the 
ceiling, and with Jace curtains falling from it— 
quite lovely! I’m sure the Queen never had a 
better room than was that of Miss Kate’s, and 
mine just the same, only smaller. 

We took off our cloaks and hats, and very 
dusty and dirty we looked; not to be wondered 
at after travelling all day, and Miss Kate un- 
fastened her dress-bodice, and tucked up her 
pretty hair, and she said to me: “ Now, Jane, 
for a good splasher!” and emptied all the water 
into the basin, and then looked for some soap. 
But there was only an empty dish on the wash- 
stand. 

‘What am I to do, Jane?” she said. “I 
can't get these blacks off without soap. 

“Tm sure I don’t know, miss,” I said. 
‘“ ‘Shall we ring and ask for some?” 

. “ But they only understand French,” she said, 
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‘fd I really don’t think I know a whole 
sentence. Let me see——’’ 

She sat down and thought a moment. Then 
she said : 

“Yes, I think I can manage it. You ring the 
bell.” 

I looked about, and at last found the bell. 
There was something printed on a card just above 
it; but I didn’t notice that, and being in French, 
I couldn’t have read it if I had. 

Meanwhile, Miss Kate slipped off the skirt 
of her dress as well as the bodice, and gave 
it me to brush, and there she was, capering 
about the room in her white petticoat, and 
with bare arms and neck, when there came 
a knock at the door, and in walked—a 
waiter! I gave a scream, and Miss Kate 
looked astonished. 

“Vous n’ate par la fam-der-shom,” she said 
in French, and I really felt quite proud to think 
how well she could speak it. 

He shook his head. : 

“No, mamselle,” he said, in English. ‘ You 
rang one time, that is for waiter (garsong); 
deuc fows (twice), for the fam-der-shom. 
Pardon—TI will tell her.” | 

“Lord’s sake! Miss Kate,” I cried, “ why. 
didn’t you throw your cloak round you? What 
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will that man think? He’ll tell everyone ingghe 
hotel.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Kate, laughing fit to kil 
herself, “oh, Jane, wasn’t it funny? How 
astonished he did look! and Td got my 
sentence sa nice and then had to make up 
another, and all the time his English was better 
than my French. Oh, isn’t it “lovely ? What 
times I shall have!” 

“T think he was very rude,” I answered, for 
I felt rather cross. “I’m sure he stared 
enough.” 

‘Perhaps he admired me,” she said, saucily, 
as she danced off to a long mirror to have a 
look at herself. ‘‘ Frenchmen think a great deal 
of a ‘ Mees Anglaise,’ you know. If I had been 
seventeen instead of fourteen, now . 

And then she danced to and fro, for all the 
world like a leaf coquetting with the wind—her 
little feet twinkling under the lace and cambric 
of her skirt, and her pretty white arms now. 
tossed above her. head, now resting on her hips, 
just for all the world—as I told her—like a 
ballet-girl whom I'd seen in a Christmas panto- 
mime once in London. 

At last the ‘‘fam-der-shom ” came—a young, 
pert-looking female in a big frilled cap, with 
long ends flying down her back. 
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gfiss Kate stopped her capers and began to 
think of her French again. 

‘“‘ Mademoiselle mer dermonde!” said the girl, 
quickly. The words seem to rattle off her 
tongue like peas dropping on a plate. 

“ Wee—wee,” said Miss Kate, “ Je—je d’sire 
” She stopped, then darted off tothe wash- 
stand, and took up the empty dish. “Ill ny— 
er—par der savong,” she went on, getting very 
red and hot beneath the cool, impudent stare of 
that French hussy. 

“ Savong!” says the girl, and laughs. ‘* Mais 
que vous étes drdles, vous Anglais! Toujours 
savong. Nous n’avong pas de savong A lhotel, 
mademoiselle. Il fo que vous l’apportay voo- 
maim. Compreny ?” | 

Kate shook her head. 

*“Voo-maim. She means myself,” she said ; 
“but I never thought of bringing any. What 
am Itodo? I can never get all this black off 
without soap. Just look at my hands!” 

“Tell her to ask the warner to ask Sir 
Rupert,” I said. 

“Oh, no,’ cried Miss Kate, “I can’t put all 
that into French. What a nuisance! Now— 
why, what is that idiot grinning at? Alley 
dong — go!” she cried, crossly, and pointed 
to the door. The fam-der-shom disappeared 
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immediately, and Miss Kate and I had té™do 
without “savong.” 

After a time Sir Rupert came and knocked at 
the door, and took her down to dinner; so she 
explained her difficulties. He laughed, and 
told her that they never supplied soap in 
foreign hotels, though she was not to think from 
that that they never used it themselves—which 
most English tourists declared—but they ex- 
pected travellers to have it in their travelling 
bags, as naturally as they had brushes and 
combs, and other toilete necessaries. 

Then they went away, and I was left alone, 
and sat by the window, looking out on the 
brilliant streets, and the hurrying crowds, 
and feeling rather dull and lonesome, until 
presently the friendly waiter, who spoke 
English, came in and brought me some 
“‘dinnay” as he called it; and very nice it 
was, though I’d rather have had one glass 
of English beer than that whole bottle of 
sour red wine which was served with it. 

And then in an hour or so, Miss Kate came 
up, being tired and sleepy, and quite ready for 
bed; and provided with two cakes of “ savong” 
which Sir Rupert had given her, so, as she said, 
we might both go to sleep feeling clean. 

_ And I unpacked her box, and put out her 
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best frock for the morning, when Sir Rupert 
was to take us to see some of the sights of 
Paris. And when she was in bed, and asleep, 
I went to my own room and soon followed her 
example. 


CHAPTER V. 
SOME IMPRESSIONS OF FOREIGN LIFE. 


“TRAVELLERS see strange sights.” Well, that’s 
as true a proverb as any King Solomon ever 
made. | 

I'm sure if I was to say all the strange 
things I heard and saw in that one fortnight 
when I stayed in Paris, no one would credit it. 
Indeed, I couldn’t put down half, or I shouldn't 
be let publish my book by the Lord Chamber- 
lain, who I’ve heard is very particular, and 
reads everything that goes to the press in order 
that the morals’of the English people shonld be 
kept pure; and, indeed, it is much to their 
credit, and it’s a pity there’s no Lord Chamber- 
Jain in France, for they need one if ever any 
people did. 
They may be better now—I don’t know. 
But, of course, I was there many, many years 
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avevand I hear that everything is changed, and 
they've got a Republic; and, besides, heaps 
more English people go abroad now to what 
they did then, especially to Paris, and no doubt 
they’ve done them good, and taught them it’s 
not decent to have pictures and statues that 
haven't any clothing—not as much as Eve in 
the Garden of Eden—staring at you from shop- 
windows, and public galleries; and as for the 
brazen creatures in those “cafeys,’ and on 
their Booleyvardes—well, I can’t trust myself 
to write of them. 

Talk of Frenchmen being polite! Well, so 
are grinning apes in a menagerie, polite. 
Bowing, and smirking, and leering in the face 
of every decent woman, and thinking no more 
of standing at a theatre or cafey door, and pass- 
ing remarkson you from top to toe, than if you 
were made of wood, and couldn’t understand or 
feel. 

It was wonderful how soon I began to pick 
up the meaning of words, antl so did Miss 
Kate; but then Sir Rupert helped her, for 
French came as natural to him as English, 
which I think accounted for much of his 
wickedness. 

And we had so much shopping to do, that I 
got to know heaps and heaps of expressions, 
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and even could put sentences together so that 
the poor uneducated things who didn’t know 
English were able to understand me. Besides, 
the waiter at the hotel, Antoine, taught me a 
lot, and we got quite friendly together, until one 
day he wanted to kiss me, upon which I boxed 
his ears, and told him I was a married woman! 
Now, on knowing that, an Englishman would 
have begged pardon, and never said another 
word; but this French fellow, if you please, 
only said, as cool as possible : 

“Oh, madame, but that makes it that you are 
the more attractive!” 

Dear me! I’ve just copied all that out of my 
old diary. How funny it seems to look back 
now and think of that time when I was young 
and pretty, and could have had a French lover 
had I chosen; just for all the world like the 
ladies of quality in the plays and novels of 
which the French nation are so fond! 

Well, thank Heaven I wasn’t of that sort, 
having been fespectably brought up and 
educated, and attended Sunday-school and 
learnt my duty to my neighbour, so I sent 
Antoine to the right-about pretty quick, though 
he’d still kiss his hand to me and make those 
grimaces which all Frenchmen do when they 
think they are captivating you. And that 
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hussy of a chambermaid caught him once or 
twice, and was so mad. 

That old diary of mine tells me lots of things 
about that time in Paris. 

Sir Rupert was really very kind, and let me 
go everywhere with Miss Kate, just as if I were 
her governess instead of her maid ; and bought 
her lovely things to wear—much too good for 
school, I thought—but then of course it was 
all out of her own money. As for Miss Kate 
herself, she was just mad with delight, and 
thought Paris a perfect heaven, and I believe 
she imagined that the school she was going 
to, which was at Auteuil, would be a sort of 
Paradise; and, indeed, the two ladies who 
kept it—the “ Demoiselles Laroche” was their 
name—were perfectly charming, and _ the 
school was beautifully situated and had large 
grounds, and I think there were only about 
twenty young ladies there—mostly English— 
so it seemed as if she would be happy enough 
for three years. I was to remain on at the 
Court, and be maid to her when she came 
back. 

The fortnight was drawing to a close. I felt 
very sorry at leaving my little mistress; sorry, 
too, at leaving the beautiful city, which looked 
its best and gayest in this early spring-time. I 
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knew, of course, that it was not all as iteap- 
peared on the surface, and that poverty, and 
misery, and shame, and horror, and vileness, and 
crime, lurked like shadows behind that outer 
glow and splendour. But how splendid it was 
on that surface! What a world of tumult, 
colour, laughter, change, riot, after the quiet 
Devon village I had left ! 

I have always loved the country best. There 
seems no rest, no peace, no space to breathe in 
or be glad, in the great thronged cities. And 
for the poor and the workers it is terrible— 
always the dull toil in close work-rooms and 
narrow streets, and nothing to gladden or 
beautify their lives; no gleam of the blue 
heavens; no space of grass and trees; no song 
of birds in the dawns; no fresh, sweet scents of 
flowers ; no shade of wood and forest. Nothing 
of these to make the toil less wearisome, the 
burden lighter, the daily task less hard. 

If any one looks at life and thinks of it at all, 
I am sure they must wonder why such hundreds 
and thousands of human beings are born into it 
only for suffering. It does not seem just, or 
right. Clever people and religious people seem 
to have settled it to their satisfaction; but I 
don’t think the starving and the suffering look 
on it quite in the same way. I doubt very much 
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alsoevhether if any great Bishop, or Church dig- 
nitary had to step out of his palace and give up 
his income, and his carriages and servants, and 
such-like luxuries, he’d be inclined to talk about 
the sins of covetousness and the wickedness of 
giving in to temptation quite so glibly. Only 
the tempted know what temptation is; only the 
suffering know the weight of pain, the burden of 
existence. 

We judge each other much too harshly, both 
rich and poor. I think it is because there is too 
little real human sympathy and human interest 
in humanity. Of course, I’m not clever enough 
to go into details and arguments; but if one 
sets oneself to think about these matters at all, 
it’s extraordinary how the thoughts come and 
where they lead one on to. Ive got perfectly 
dazed sometimes, trying to puzzle things out, 
and the why and the wherefore of them all. 

But I dare say I’m not the only person in the 
world, who’s done that. 

I seem to have strayed away from my subject 
again. When I refer to the old diary, I find 
that I parted from Miss Kate very low- spirited ; 
and no wonder, considering I had not only 
to leave her, but face that horrible journey and 
voyage all by myself. However, the going back 
was not quite so bad, for the sea was smooth, 
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and my few words of French helped me abit; 
and once on British soil again, I felt as if I had 
really seen something to be proud of, and had 
enough to tell my fellow servants for months to’ 
come. : 

And indeed they kept me at it, for ’twas a dull 
enough life at the Court, and some of them had 
never left Devon in their lives, and couldn’t hear 
enough about the great French city, and the 
voyage, and the ‘ Mounseers,” and how they 
dressed, and the strange things they ate and 
did. So I was quite a person of consequence 
for a time. 

Tom was very glad to see me, and vowed he 
had never so much as looked at the girl at the 
“ Dayrell Arms,” which I was quite foolish and 
loving enough to believe. I shouldn’t do so 
now. In fact, I don’t hold with men at all; 
they’re all more or less bad; if it’s not before 
marriage, it’s after, and women are great fools 
to believe in them. 

As long as they’re sweethearts, it’s all right, 
of course; but once let them get hold of us, and 
know we're their own property, and ’tis quite 
another thing. I’ve had a pretty good experi- 
ence, and am only saying what I know. 

_Tf life hasn’t been over and above kind to me, 
it’s at least taught me some truths that other 
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women will be the better of knowing, and im 
not going to hold them back. 

But as this part of my story is only pre- 
liminary to what came after, I must begin to 
hurry on. 

Miss Kate wrote to me often from school, and 
seemed very happy there. Now and then in the 
holidays Sir Rupert would go to see her, or take 
her to different foreign places, and, from her 
accounts, she was always beautifully dressed, 
and always seemed to have lots of admirers. 

I didn’t much like her mixing with all these 
foreign folk, and was always afraid she might 
fall in love with one; and I thought Sir Rupert 
was a very careless guardian, considering how 
pretty she was, and how rich she might be. 
However, it wasn’t my place to say anything. 
I could only stay there and wait for her to come 
home again, and hope that the three years had 
not altered what was good, and loving, and 
warm-hearted in the child 1 had nursed and 
brought up. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MISS KATE’S MARRIAGE. 


I wave to go back tomy diary again, to look 
up that time of Miss Kate’s return. 

I find that the Court was renovated and the 
rooms refurnished, and the grounds all done up; 
that horses were once more in the stables and 
carriages in the coach-house, and that it was all 
in honour of the young heiress. 

Sir Rupert brought her home, and I was sur- 
prised to see how much older he looked, and 
what a haggard, careworn expression his face 
often wore. 

As for my young lady, she was very little 
altered. Perhaps she was not quite so pretty as 
I used to think. She was very slight, and I 
suppose what one would call “ medium height ;” 
but one could only think of her as “little.” 
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She had such pretty hands and feet, such a 
way of carrying her dainty little head; such 
a multitude of expressions that her face was 
always a sort of surprise; and such “ways” 
—I can call them nothing else—changeable, 
wilful, coaxing, impulsive, passionate; but every 
mood had its charm. And she now had suitors 
enough to try her caprices on. 

I don’t think she cared for any one. But she 
was a wicked little flirt, and no mistake. I 
suppose she couldn’t help it. It was just born 
in her—an inheritance, probably, from that 
impulsive Southern-born mother she had never 
known. | 

The suitor who seemed the most eligible—if 
not externally the most attractive—was a Mr. 
Carruthers, of Templecombe, a place some two 
miles further north than Dayrell Court. 

He was much older than Miss Kate; but so a 
husband ought to be for any girl as wilful and 
impulsive as she was. He was very good and 
very kind-hearted ; besides, he*was enormously 
rich, and of unexceptionable birth and position, 
and worshipped my young lady with all his true, 
brave, honest soul. 

Sir Rupert, I could see, was very anxious that 
the match should take place; but as for Miss 
Kate herself, she wasn’t an atom in love with 
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Mr. Carruthers, though I could see she liked him 
very much, and treated him far better than she 
did any of her other suitors. 

She held him on and off for a long time. I 
often wondered whether she would marry him in 
the end; but I doubted it. However, circum- 
stances often force people to commit certain 
actions which they have never thought of com- 
mitting, and I shall never forget what brought 
Miss Kate’s marriage about. 

I never rightly understood Mr. Vining’s will ; 
but I knew that she had a large fortune to 
inherit when she was twenty-one. The poor old 
gentleman never thought of appointing trustees, 
but left Sir Rupert to invest and manage it all. 
Well, to make a long story short, when Miss 
Kate was eighteen she learnt that this precious 
father of hers had been making ducks and 
drakes of her money. 

He told her quite coolly—and told her, too, 
that the best thing she could do was to marry 
John Carruthers, and then she would never feel 
the miss of her fortune at all. 

Poor Miss Kate. What a fury she was in that 
night! How she paced that room, and stormed, 
and raved, and vowed she would go and be a 
governess at her old school, and never speak to 
Sir Rupert again; and then, just as of old, burst 
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into sobs and tears and cried herself broken- 
heartedly to sleep in my arms. 

From that day she changed very _ 
Perhaps it was that first shock which planted 
doubt and suspicion where all had been trust 
and faith. Perhaps it was the feeling that her 
father had never loved her as the poor old 
tender-hearted man had loved her, who was 
lying at rest now under the grasses of the quiet 
Richmond cemetery. 

She became colder, harder, less impulsive. 
Sometimes she would sit for hours in the garden 
—a book on her lap—her hands listlessly folded, 
but her eyes staring at the blue sky and the 
dancing leaves, as if her thoughts were hundreds 
of miles away. 

It was one day, while she was sitting thus in 
one of her favourite haunts in the park, that 
Mr. Carruthers saw her, and at last spoke out. 

Of course I don’t know what he said, or what 
arguments he used, or how he tamed the little 
wild, capricious creature who had tortured him 
so long. 1 only know that she came back to the 
house, subdued, quiet, thoughtful; that Mr. 
Carruthers had a short talk with Sir Rupert in 
the library, and came out radiant and looking 
ten years younger in his pride and joy. And 
then it leaked out, and we all knew, and that 
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night Miss Kate told me she had decided to 
marry him because he was so good and kind. 

“T feel as if I could trust him with my life,” 
she said, “and that I shall be safe and happy ; 
and after all, Jane, that is what marriage ought 
to be. I used to think a great deal about love 
and romance, you know, but it seems great 
nonsense now. Sentiment is all very well for 
poets, and painters, and great geniuses, who 
look at life quite differently to what ordinary- 
minded people do; that—is what 1 am.” 

Ordinary-minded! Oh, Miss Kate, Miss Kate! 
As I looked at the wistful face, the dark, glow- 
ing eyes, the little mobile mouth, I almost 
laughed. 

“‘ My dear,” I said, “let me beg of you not to 
decide hurriedly. You are so young, and life is 
a long road to walk when one walks it with 
weary feet, and lias nothing to look forward to. 
I know that Mr. Carruthers is a good and noble 
man, and loves you devotedly, but how about 
yourself? You are very young. You don’t 
know the strength of your own heart, your own 
feelings. Oh, wait, Miss Kate, and think well 
before you take such a step.” 

She shook her head. ‘There is no use in 
waiting, Jane,” she said. “I have promised to 
marry him; the sooner it is over the better. If 
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I stay here much longer I shall quarrel with Sir 
Rupert to a certainty. I despise him with all 
my heart. My poor mother; I don’t wonder 
she was unhappy.” 

Then she laughed. 

“Don’t be such a solemn old Jane,” she said. 
“Just as if one couldn’t shape one’s life as one 
wishes. I mean to be happy, and I am sure I 
shall. I have always been petted, spoilt, adored, 
you know ; and John Carruthers is just the sort 
of man to keep on worshipping. Besides, it is 
much better to be loved, than to love; and love 
—that wild, adoring, passionate, jealous, miser- 
able nonsense one reads of in books —isn’t in my 
line at all. I have had fancies innumerable, but 
never really cared for any man as I do for my 
dear old John. And I mean to marry him, and 
make him a good wife, too. So don’t croak any 
more to me, because you are only wasting your 
time!” 

She laughed and kissed me, and shook her 
lovely soft hair about her shoulders for me to 
brush; but I thought there was something a 
little dim and wistful in the brown eyes as they 
looked into the mirror, and the pretty face was 
paler and graver than I cared to see. 

‘She doesn’t know herself yet,” I thought, as 
I parted the silken mass, and gently smoothed 
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its tangled waves. ‘ Not love—with those eyes, 
with that passionate, impulsive heart! Oh! if 
she wakes one day to find out her mistake; if, 
too late, she learns what love can be to a 
woman !”’ 

But I said no more, for I saw that her mind 
was made up, and I could only pray that she 
might be happy in those strong and loving arms, 
that would soon be all she had to trust and 
look to, for protection and shelter. Still, I could 
not help a sort of foreboding that came over me, 
and a fear that she had made a mistake—not in 
her choice of a husband, but in her estimate of 
her own capabilities as a wife. 

Mr. Carruthers was an impatient lover. Well, 
he was close on his fortieth year, and Miss Kate 
was but eighteen; so I was not surprised to 
hear that they were to be married in two 
months’ time. 

It meant great changes. It meant that the 
Court was again to go back to its desolate dreari- 
ness—that horses, and carriages, and servants 
were again to be dismissed ; that I was to lose 
my fifty pounds a year, and give up my young 
mistress’ service, for Tom had decided to go to 
London, and insisted on my going also. 

I had long since learnt that my marriage had 
been a mistake, but I knew I must make the 
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best of it. If one has to carry about an aching 
heart, I think it is better to be a working woman 
than a lady. The lady must sit with folded 
hands, or go about among idle, chattering folks, 
and pretend to be joyous and lighthearted ; but 
the other has to toil and labour, and scrub and 
sew, and cook and contrive, if only to keep body 
and soul together, and has little time for the 
luxury of thought; and the selfishness of sorrow. 

I had a very hard time of it in London, for 
Tom was fast turning an idler and a drunkard, 
and, do what I might, I could not prevail upon 
him to stick to work when he got it. 

He treated me worse and worse, and I fell into 
bad health, and for a time had to go into a 
hospital. When I got out and went home—if a 
wretched garret in an Hast-end street can be 
called a home—I found that he had sold off 
every stick of furniture, and taken himself off 
goodness knows where. The only thing left was 
my trunk, containing a few clothes and books. 

I could not believe for long that he had been 
so heartless; but there, when a man or woman 
takes to drink, there’s not much morality left in 
them, as I’ve found out by experience. I did 
what I could for myself—washing and charing, 
and such like. Of course I might have appealed 
to Miss Kate and asked her to help me; but 
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somehow I preferred to be independent, and 
work for my own living. 

And this was how I came to be a caretaker, 
and to come across such odd people and experi- 
ences that it struck me that one day I might just 
as well write them all down, and see if they 
wouldn't make a story, of which Miss Kate forms 
the beginning, the centre, and the end; for it is 
most curious the way her life and mine kept 
crossing, and how, in her hour of greatest 
trouble—but there, ’m running on again, and so 
I must pull myself up and give a coherent ac- 
count of my new start in life. 


\ 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE SUICIDE. 


It was through doing charing for Mr. Jefferson, 
a house-agent in Islington—or, rather, for his 
wife—that 1 first got a start as caretaker. He, 
of course, had a great deal to do with letting 
houses ; and sometimes they. would be going all to 
rack and ruin for want of a little care and 
attention in the way of lighting fires, and airing 
rooms. Sometimes he'd get a policeman and his 
wife to stay in the basements and look after them ; 
and I’m sure I don’t know what made him think 
of me, unless it was through his ‘wife, who was 
very kind indeed to me, and knew something of 
my troubles. At all events, he asked me if I'd 
take care of a house in Stuart Terrace until it 
was let, and asthe terms were liberal, and I 
should have a room rent-free, I jumped at the 
offer. 
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Mrs. Jefferson sent in some furniture for me, 
and, though I felt terribly lonely at first, I soon 
grew used to it. 

What odd people used to come to see that 
house! And I wonder how many times I’ve had 
to trot up and down from basement to attic after 
them, and answer all sorts of idiotic questions, 
and then hear them say that they didn’t like the 
neighbourhood, or that the rent didu’t suit. Just 
as if these were not the very points they should 
have considered before coming to look at the 
house at all! 

One winter afternoon, just as it was getting 
dusk, a carriage drove up, and I went to open the 
door, and found two ladies standing there who 
said they wished to see the house. So [I lit the 
gas, and began the usual business of opening 
doors and showing rooms. They were quiet, 
pleasant-spoken ladies—sisters, and unmarried. 
The eldest, however, had a queer, nervous look 
about her which Ididn’t much like. Her sister 
told me that their guardian had lately died, and 
that it had been a great shock to them, as they 
had now to look out for a house, and manage 
their own affairs, which they had never done 
before. ; 

‘Their name was Martin—the Misses Martin. 
‘Well, they seemed to like the house very much, 
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and drove straight from there to Mr. Jefferson’s, 
which wasn’t far off, and the next day they came 
again and said they wouldtake it. Iwas to stop 
until they came in, and see that the workmen 
did the place up, and arrange the rooms and the 
furniture. I must say they were very generous 
and very considerate; and for the next month 
I saw a good deal of them, and got to like them 
very much. Perhaps Mrs. Jefferson told them 
something about me, or they thought that, having 
been in service once,I shouldn’t mind it again. 
But at last Miss Sophy, the younger, said she 
wanted a steady, useful, and trustworthy person 
to attend:on her sister, and that I would just suit. 
Of course I accepted. I was only too glad of the 
chance, and having provided myself with two new 
gowns and some plain muslin caps and aprons, I 
was pleased to see that my hard life and worries 
hadn’t yet turned me into the snuffy-looking, 
shabby, down-at-heel creature who is the usual 
type of charwoman, and caretaker. 

At last the rooms were finished. Very nice 
they looked, and then the furniture began to 
arrive. 

I must say I stared when I saw the enormous 
vans and the style of furniture that the men be- 
gan to unload. Why the pier-glasses, the side- 
board, the cabinets and couches, the great four- 
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poster beds, would have suited some Hyde Park 
mansion instead of this little terrace house. 

Everything was on a large and grand scale, 
and no wonder, considering they'd come from 
a beautiful large house at Highbury, where the 
guardian of the two ladies had lived. 

The men swore and grumbled because nothing 
would fit, and it was impossible to make them. 
So they stood the glasses up against the wall, 
and piled the pictures on the floor, and I had 
just got one room straight, with tables and 
chairs, when they took themselves off and said 
they would come next day. 

I must say the place seemed even more dismal 
than when it was empty, and as the short winter 
day drew on, the great packing cases looked 
ghastly in the gloom; and the huge, unwieldy 
pieces of furniture had adreary and dejected 
appearance as if they knew they had no right 
there and didn't suit the place, and were sorry 
to be in it. 

About six o’elock, when I was having some 
tea in the kitchen, the front door bell rang, and 
[ ran upstairs and found Miss Martin there by 
herself. She had evidently driven up in a cab, 
as I saw one going off round the corner. 

‘Well Jane,” she said, “ I suppose the fur- 
niture has come?” 
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She walked into the hall as she spoke and 
looked round. 1 followed her and opened the 
door of the dining-room. 

‘T’m afraid, Miss Martin,” I said, “ that 
youll have some trouble about making the 
furniture fit these small rooms. It has evi- 
dently come from a much larger house, and 
the men declare they can’t get the side-board 
in at all. 

To my unutterable surprise, she sat down 
on one of the chairs and burst into tears in 
a weak, silly way, like a child. 

‘‘ Tt was his side-board,” she cried. ‘I must 
have it.. I can’t live without seeing it every 
day. Tell them it must go here; it must. You 
are all alike. Sophy is just the same—waiting 
to thwart and disappoint me. He was the only 
one who ever loved me and understood me—and 
now he has gone, and no one cares, and no one 
does anything I wish. 

I stared at her. Indeed, I thought she was 
extremely foolish for a grown-up woman, and 
hardly knew what to say. After a while she 
dried her tears and began to look about; but 
she soon commenced to cry again, for nothing 
was as she wanted it, and it was no use telling 
her it couldn’t be done. She was as obstinate 
and impracticable as a spoilt child. “It had 
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been so before; it must be so again.” That was 
the burden of her talk for a good hour or more, 
and I was fairly losing my patience when I 
heard another cab drive up, and Miss Sophy 
appeared. 

She looked a little alarmed, I thought, as she 
jumped out and asked if her sister was there ; 
and then she came in, and in a little while 
persuaded her to leave and go home, promising 
that they should both come back the first thing 
in the morning, and insist on the workmen doing 
what she wished. 

Presently she drew me aside: 

“IT must tell you, Jane,” she said, “ that my 
sister was going to marry our guardian when he 
took that sudden illness, and died. It was a’ 
terrible shock to her, and threw her -into this 
melancholy, depressed condition you now see. 
The doctors say that patience and change of 
scene will bring her round again, so you must 
try and put up with her. You have known 
trials and troubles yourself, that was why I 
wished to engage you if possible. But it is only 
right to tell you the facts of the case.” 

Dear Miss Sophy! If there ever was an 
angel upon earth, it was she; so gentle, so 
‘patient, so forbearing—and a hard time I’m sure 
she had of it. Miss Martin had all the money, 
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and was so jealous of her authority and powers of 
management, that she made Miss Sophy come 
to her for everything, and only paid her a 
quarterly allowance for clothing —just like a 
school-girl. But Miss Sophy managed her with 
such tact, that she never seemed to know how 
the real working of the household went on. 

It was a full week before that furniture was 
put straight, and then it looked all out of place 
and proportion ; and if they didn’t cut a hole in 
the dining-room ceiling for the top part of that 
sideboard to fit,and most ridiculous it looked. 
But Miss Martin was delighted. 

So long as she had it in the room she didn’t 
seem to care; and she always kept the keys her- 
self, and would let no one else fetch anything out 
of it. 

I suppose I had been about three months in 
their service, when I began to see that there was 
something decidedly queer about my mistress. 
Sometimes she was in wild spirits—almost too 
boisterous and excited to be pleasant—at others 
so melancholy and depressed that it made one 
quite wretched to see her. 

Poor Miss Sophy—she was deeply distressed 
about her sister, and far too innocent and good 
to suspect the cause. Indeed, for a long time, I 
never guessed what it was until one evening, in 
’ 5* 
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the kitchen, cook made a remark that opened 
my eyes. 

“‘ Have you any idea, Jane,” she said, “ how so 
many empty brandy-bottles get into the bottle 
cupboard ? ” 

“No,” Isaid. “ — Why, they rarely 
have any upstairs. What do you mean?” 

‘‘ Just come and look,” she said, and she took 
me up to the cupboard where all the bottles 
were kept ; and there, true enough, were piled 
dozens, I should think, among the empty clarets 
and sherries which were always taken down 
after being decanted. 

I was fairly puzzled. The two ladies took so 
little wine, and very rarely had any one to 
dinner. 

I looked at cook. There was something sig- 
nificant in her eye. 

“Can't you guess? ” she said. “ Why, I 
hadn’t been here a week before I had my sus- 
picions. Look at missus in the morning; her 
eyes; the way her hand shakes; the dislike she 
has to breakfast ; her irritability ; her fits of 
melancholy. She's drinking herself, secretly, to 
death—that’s what she’s doing.” 

I felt cold and sick as J heard those words. 
It was the first time I had ever heard of women 
—ladies born and bred with no shadow of an 
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excuse for it—indulging in the vice of intem- 
perance. Alas ! I know now how fatally com- 
mon it is,and what misery and wretchedness has 
come of it to many a hearth and home. 

The worst of it is, as I’ve heard doctors say 
over and over again, that it’s utterly impossible 
to reclaim women once they take to drink. 
Men, sometimes, do give it up and get over it; 
women, never. 

Having once had my eyes opened to the 
reasons of Miss Martin’s strange behaviour, and 
curious fits of excitement and depression, I 
uaturally watched her more carefully. I sup- 
pose she got the brandy at different shops when 
she went out, for the bottles seldom had the 
same label, and never came from their own wine- 
merchant. As I watched her,it became clear 
to me that Miss Martin was growing steadily 
worse. The fits of morbid and hysterical de- 
pression were more frequent, and she began to 
have all sorts of curious delusions. One was, 
that she was very poor and that they must cut 
down expenses. It was no good for Miss Sophy 
to talk to her; she only got into a temper, and 
would work herself into a perfect frenzy some- 
times, and frighten the gentle, timid younger 
sister nearly out of her senses. 

She gave up the carriage, and only kept cook 
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and myself, and whenever a bill came in, always 
declared she should be ruined, and made the 
most awful fuss over it; and yet day by day 
there would go five or six shillings for that hate- 
ful brandy, and she would steal down at night 
with the empty bottles and hide them away in 
that cupboard, and imagine, I suppose, that we 
were all such foois that we thought they grew 
and multiplied of their own accord. 

If it hadn’t been for Miss Sophy I don’t think 
I could have stayed on, I took such a dislike to 
Miss Martin, and I so hated the sly, secret way 
she went about her actions, and the life she led 
that sweet, patient sister. But I put up with it 
for six months, when a sudden end came to the 
whole affair. 

One summer evening cook was upstairs dress- 
ing, and I came into the kitchen to get some hot 
water. As I opened the door I found that 
sOmething—a weight as of a heavy fgure—lay 
behind, and prevented it going back. I felta 
little bit nervous and queer. 

“ Gracious!” I thought, * if it’s Miss Martin.” 

I held the handle in my hand and stood there 
inthe passage, hesitating as to whether I should 
force the door back or not, when suddenly I felt. 
a damp, cold sensation in my foot. I looked, 
and, to my horror, saw that I was standing in a 
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pool of blood that was trickling from under the 
door. Then I was scared. I ran up the stairs 
aud straight to cook’s room and told her, and 
she turned as white as a sheet; but I couldn’t 
induce her to come down and see what had 
happened. | 

“* You'd better tell Miss Sophy,” she said. 

And so at last I went to the drawing-room 
and said I was afraid something had happened, 
and would she like to come down and see for 
herself. Poor thing, she looked at me so 
pitifully. 

“ Qh, Jane,” she said very low and frightened, 
“is it—is it my sister?” ‘ 

And I said: “ Yes, miss. I’m afraid she’s 
hurt herself.” 

Well, she summoned up courage, and we went 
downstairs. It was still quite light in the pas- 
sage, and there was that dreadful dark stream 
flowing silently, slowly, along over the white 
stones, 

We tried to get the door open; but it was 
very difficult, for we were terribly afraid of 
hurting Miss Martin, who seemed to be lying 
right across the entrance. At last there was 
space enough for me to squeeze through; but, 
oh! [shall never forget to my dying day the 
horrible sight; for there lay my mistress, 
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stretched across the floor, and the light from the 
fire fell right across her white face and her 
glazed eyes, and on the carving-knife still 
clenched in her right hand. 

She was stone dead, and her throat was cut 
from ear to ear. 


te 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MY LITERARY MISTRESS. 


Even now I can’t look back on that dreadful 
time without a thrill of horror. 

Policemen came into the house, and a doctor 
was fetched, but ’twas all no use. She was 
quite dead; and, of course, then there was an 
inquest, and all sorts of horrors; and cook, and 
I, and poor Miss Sophy had to give evidence, 
and they brought it in “unsound mind,” as 
usual; and I really suppose the poor thing 
wasn't herself, or she’d never have taken her 
own life—and in such a dreadful way, too. 

The worst of it all was that the house became 
what the newspapers call “notorious,” and 
crowds of people used to come round it and 
gape up at the windows, and peer down the 
area, and it became perfectly dreadful to go in 
or out of the door for the remarks that were 
called out by these idle fools. 
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Of course Miss Sophy wouldn’t stay there, 
and the furniture was all sold, and she went to 
live in the country with a maiden aunt; and 
cook took another situation, and there was 
nothing for me to do but to turn out again, or 
remain taking care of that unfortunate Number 
Seven. 

I’m not a timid woman, nor an atom super- 
stitious, but I must say I could not make up my 
mind to stay in that place by myself—especially 
in the kitchen where that dark stain still lay on 
the boards, and refused to come out, do what I 
might in the way of scouring and scrubbing. 

I told Mrs. Jefferson so, and she said she 
really didn’t blame me, for she didn’t like it 
herself. I believe it was years before that house 
let, and then only at a very reduced rent; for 
it’s astonishing how a bad reputation sticks to 
a place, even in London. In the country, of 
course, it’s a thousand times worse. 

Mr. Jefferson meanwhile, had sent me to take 
charge of another house; it wasnt empty, but 
the lady and her husband were fond of running 
down into the country for a few days or weeks 
at atime. It appears they had a tiny cottage. 
near Caversham, and close to the river, and 
they spent half their time there in the summer. 

The lady was an authoress, and sometimes 
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she had to come to London on business, or to 
do some literary work which she said she could 
never settle down to in the country, as she 
always wanted to be out of doors, or rowing 
about on the river. 

It was this lady who used to talk about 
“style.” Whatever the “style” of her com- 
position might be, her way of working was odd 
enough. She could only write at night, so she 
said, and she’d begin about eight o'clock; and 
sometimes, when I’d come down in the morning 
at six, there she was still at it. As soon as I 
had the fire lit and the kettle boiling, she'd 
drink a whole teapot of tea, eat two or three 
eggs, a chop, and toast enough for half-a-dozen 
people. Then she’d go to bed and sleep all day 
long. About five or six she'd get up, havea 
warm bath, dress, and then have another meal 
and commence work again; and so she’d go on 
till the story, or whatever it was, was finished, 
when she’d dash off to the cottage again, after 
leaving me strict orders to forward “ proofs,” 
as she called them, immediately they arrived. 

It was wonderful how quick she wrote, and 
what a lot she did; but 1 often thought it 
wasn’t a very comfortable life for her husband ; 


and that it was a good thing she had no 
children. 
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She told me she wrote at night because she 
couldn’t endure noise. She did not write under 
her own name, but had a “nom de plume,” as 
she called it, which, of course, I’m not going to 
give here. She was very clever, and very 
popular, I believe, and a curious thing about 
her was that, though she had no children 
of her own, she wrote the sweetest children’s 
stories it was possible to read. They were 
generally very pathetic, though; and often and 
often I've sat by the fire in the kitchen crying 
my eyes out over some little Christmas tale that 
she had written—perhaps in a couple of days, 
or, more properly speaking, nights. 

And how she could write such tales I never 
could imagine, for she was a very lively and 
light-hearted woman to all appearance ; and yet 
her stories always made me cry. I was very 
happy and very comfortable at this place, 
though my mistress was a bit erratic, and would 
dash up to town in the most sudden, unexpected 
way, and worry my life out about her “ proofs,” 
and things, and had such funny sorts of meals, 

She used to tell me most amusing things 
about people she knew—“ the Bohemians of 
literature,” she called them; and about critics, 
and the way reviews were done; and the dif- 
ferent publishers, and how they all tried to get 
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everything they could out of authors for next to 
nothing, and always wanted to bind them down 
for a term of years, if there was any probability 
of their being successful; and how, even if they 
were making thousands out of a book, and had 
paid the author fifty pounds for it, they’d never 
dream of giving him a penny more than the 
original agreement held them to. 

Her husband was an artist, but not a very 
successful one, and she had to depend on her 
own earnings chiefly to keep up the household. 

They always spent the winter in town, but in 
the summer they lived as much as possible at 
the cottage, so the place suited me very well. 
I think it was there I picked up so much know- 
ledge about composition and literature generally, 
and sometimes when mistress was in a very good 
temper and had just had a big cheque, or just 
finished a book that pleased her, she would chat 
away to me for an hour at a time in the 
pleasantest way possible; and she lent me lots 
of books, so that I got to know Dickens, and 
Thackeray, and Lytton, and Scott, just like friends 
—not to mention heaps of modern authors, some 
of whom my mistress knew very well, and who'd 
come to the house, and, I must say, generally 
looked and behaved very unlike what their 
books had led me to expect. 
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I said as much one day to Mrs. Cray, and se 
laughed very heartily. 

“Celebrities are always disappointing,” she 
said. ‘They ought never to come out of their 
shells. Genius should be to the world what a 
mistress is to her lover—something to adore in 
solitude and silence—something that has its 
shrine and temple undesecrated by glance or 
touch that would make it common property to 
the idle and the curious.” 

She talked beautifully sometimes, did Mrs. 
Cray. For all the world like the people in 
books, and I’d often go away and write down 
the clever things she’d say, because I thought it 
a pity they should be wasted. 

In the winter time they had supper parties 
every Sunday night, and generally a great many 
gentlemen came—some were critics, and some 
were journalists, and some were actors, and 
some were artists. The ladies were mostly 
literary ; some were noisy and fast, and smoked 
cigarettes and drank brandies and sodas for all 
the world like the men. They'd all sit down to 
supper about ten o'clock, and then would not 
get up from the table till twelve or one in the 
morning. I used to wait on them until it came 
to near midnight, and mistress, who was always. 
kind and considerate, would say: ‘Now you 
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may go to bed, Jane,’ and then I'd have to leave 
the room. 

I was often sorry to do so, for they’d talk so 
wittily and amusingly, besides discussing all 
sorts of topics of the day — religious, philo- 
sophical, political, speculative—that it was as 
good as being at any theatre to hear them. 

I remember once they were talking about 
some man, who had made rather a stir in the 
literary world by a brilliant satirical poem that 
had appeared in a society paper. 

No one seemed quite to know who he was; 
and Mrs. Cray, who loved celebrities and adored 
genius, so she said, was quite crazy to find out 
his real name. 

They all called him “ Rex,” which was how 
he had signed the poem, and a few brilliant 
little sketches that satirised society very un- 
mercifully, but yet were skilful enough to please 
more than offend. 

“Some one must bring him here,” said Mrs. 
Cray, in her quick, impetuous fashion. “I’m 
dying to know him. You know I can always 
detect genius, and I scent it here. He’s aman, 
and young, and he believes in himself and his 
powers, and he will do something great one of 
these ‘days.” 

“Unless 2 woman gets hold of him,” growled 
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a grey-headed old journalist. ‘* He hasn’t met 
his fate yet, or he’d never have written 
‘Delilah.’ ” 

“‘ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Cray, laughing, “ when 
he does meet her, she’ll make him pay for that 
scathing criticism. Now, to my thinking, it is 
because he has ‘met his fate’ as you call it, 
that he writes so bitterly.” 

‘“‘ After all, they are not his own ideas,” said 
a sour-looking man, critic to one of the leading 
‘“‘ dailies.’ ‘The same thing has been said over 
and over again. We know our world; we each 
fancy we know our epoch; and then we think 
the knowledge is novel because it’s just come 
home to us individually. Who wants to be told 
that our age is artificial by a young coxcomb 
who, doubtless, imagines that the whole world 
knows he has taken his degree, whereas his 
College and his own relations are all whom it 
concerns?” _ 

‘You think he is young, then?” said Mrs. 
Cray. 

“ His writings prove that,” growled her com- 
panion. “He has faith ‘still in ideals, in in- 
stincts, in purity, and singleness of thought.” 

‘“ You forget,” she sad with unconscious 
irony, “ that he is a poet.” 

There was a general laugh. 


s 
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* A poet,” said another woman, “ is a pilgrim 
who always has a pebble in his shoe. He must 
have a grievance before he can versify. Give 
mea cigarette, Donald. Have Scotch women 
learnt to smoke yet ?” 

The sandy-haired young Scot addressed as 
“Donald” looked up and laughed as he com- 
plied with the request. | 

“No,” he said; “at least not in my part of 
the country. Maybe, in Edinboro’ they’ve 
learnt it’s a guid thing in its way.” 

‘‘ In modera—tion,’ drawled the fair smoker, 
mimicking his accent, “just as they court a kiss. 
Do you know the story of the couple who had 
been engaged six or seven years before the lover 
remembered he had such a-privilege ?” 

‘“‘But the crown of the joke,” said Mrs. Cray, 
“‘was that he and his intended knelt down and 
‘asked a blessing’ on the ceremony first. Fie 
on you, Donald! Who would seek a lover among 
such a cold-blooded crew ?” 

“Oh,” stammered the young Scot, getting hot 
and red at the unusual attention he was exciting, 
“if it comes to anecdotes, one country is as 
queer as any other. ‘The English and Irish 
are no ways behind us; only it’s the fashion 
nowadays to make fun of the Scotch. I’m not 
going to say we don’t deserve it,” he added. 


CHAPTER IX. 
DON’T DEFY FATE.” 


Ir might have been a fortnight or so after this 
discussion that Mrs. Cray said to me one Sun- 
day, as I was laying the supper-table: “ Only a 
small party to-night, Jane, but they’re all ‘ some- 
bodies.’ And I’ve two new guests coming whom 
I’ve been very anxious to know. One is a bar- 
rister—a very clever, rising young man—the 
other, who lives with him, and who is his chosen 
chum and friend, is a new writer. Every one 
has been talking about him, and I’m quite proud 
to think he’s coming here, for he’s most 
difficult to get hold of, ‘and seldom goes any- 
where.” 

I knew then that she’d gained her end, and 
got acquainted with the young poet about whom 
they’d all been talking that Sunday evening I 
wrote of in my last chapter. 
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That was one of the evenings I made notes of 
—and I flatter myself they read very well, and 
almost as good as a real book, which I hope 
this may be one day, though with what I know 
of publishers and the difficulties of authorship 
I’m inclined to be doubtful. 

I don’t think I’ve ever described Mrs. Cray, so 
I may as well do it here, for on that Sunday 
night she looked very well—almost hand- 
some. 

She was tall and very fair, with a beautiful 
figure; but she was generally so careless in her 
dress that she merely conveyed a general sense 
of untidiness. Her features were not good, and 
her eyes were that shade of grey-blue, which 
never have much expression, unless they go 
with dark lashes; but when she came down to 
the drawing-room, the night I’m speaking of, 
dressed in black velvet, and with her soft, fair 
hair coiled about her head, and her cheeks 
flushed with excitement, she really looked, as I 
said before, quite handsome. | 

Usually she left the supper-table and arrange- 
ments all to me; but on this night she fussed 
about as I’d never seen her do, and was most 
particular about the flowers and the lights, and 
that the table should look “artistic.” 

“People have a general idea,” she said, ‘ that 
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literary women know, nothing about house- 
keeping. I want my new guests to see that I 
can do other things besides writing books.” 

Just then the bell rang, so she took herself 
off to the drawing-room, and I went to the 
front door. A hansom was just driving off, and 
on the steps stood two gentlemen in evening- 
dress. One—the younger and slighter of the 
two—had his overcoat hanging over his arm, 
_ and as he faced me with the gaslight full upon 
him, I thought I had never seen such a hand- 
some face. 

He was quite young. I should say not more 
than two or three and twenty. As he stepped 
into the hall and took off his hat, I saw that he 
was rather fair, with blue eyes and dark, curling 
lashes. His hair made a rippled edge above 
the smooth white brows, and curled close and 
crisp round his head. ‘The thick, soft, anburn 
moustache hid his mouth, but I noticed at 
supper that it was small and finely cut—a little 
scornful and sarcastic, perhaps, but no woman 
would have found fault with it, I’m very 
sure. 

The chin somewhat marred a face that was in 
other respects almost perfect—it betrayed weak- . 
ness and irresolution. Indeed, I’ve heard. his 
own sex say that the whole face betrayed that, . 
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and was only “femininely pretty.’ But they 
were usually very ugly and ill-favoured men who 
made the remark, and I think Mr. Tresyllion 
himself would have excused them. 

He wasn’t an atom conceited; and I’m sure 
he well might have been, for every woman in 
the room that night made no secret of her 
admiration, and I heard more than one whisper 
to my mistress : 

“Who is the young Adonis, Pauline?” 

Of course when they heard that he was the 
new author, there was quite an excitement; and 
if many people made the fuss over him that 
the Crays’ friends did, I thought he’d very soon 
be spoilt. 

His manners were delightful. Frank, easy, 
graceful, with no touch of self-consciousness. 
He sat next to my mistress at supper, and 
I noticed how interested and animated she 
was. 

‘*He has such perfect manners,” she said to 
me alterwards, “and manners, alas! to the young 
men of the period, seem a forgotten art. I wish 
they would remember that to women they are 
the charm and touchstone of good breeding..- 
We could excuse a man’s ugliness sooner than 
hig want of politeness or courtesy in the smallest 
matters.” 
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I enjoyed waiting at table that evening. It 
was a pity no shorthand writer was there to take 
down the jests, and repartee, and the general 
conversation as it skimmed along over topics of 
general or particular interest. Art and litera- 
ture, manners and morals, religion and science, 
all came in for a fair share of discussion; but 
so rapidly and brilliantly did the ball fly from 
one to another that I could not possibly do 
justice to the speakers, so I must let the task 
alone. 

{remember hearing Mrs. Cray saying some- 
thing to Mr. Tresyllion about his much dis- 
cussed poem “ Delilah.” She was leaning back 
in her chair, the light falling softly from the 
rose-shaded lamps on her fair, flushed face and 
animated eyes. 

He looked at her admiringly as she spoke ; 
her voice low, eager, rapid, as if the subject in- 
terested and engrossed her. 

“You pay me the compliment of having 
understood, as well as read my sketch,” he said 
at last. ‘“Ithink you are the first woman who 
has done that. I’m sorry we don’t agree though 
about the ending.” 

“Tt was so merciless,” she said. “And I 
should not think yca were hard, or cruel. of 
nature. You aret o young to have had such an 
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experience as you depict. From whence, then, 
did you draw it?” 

‘‘Tmagination, of course,’ he said. ‘You 
surely do not mean to say that one must go 
only to experience for the truths of life? I 
have read your books, and when I look at 
you . 

“‘ Don’t,” she said, laughing a little. ‘“Tve 
heard that so often. They are so tragic, and I— 
so—very much the opposite. Just as if one 
doesn’t write by intuition. As if one’s own sur- 
face views were everything. Perhaps it is 
because my own nature is light, that I love to 
depict tragedy; because I can laugh and jest 
with such ease, that I turn to my pictured 
sorrows as a relief.” 

“T should not think your nature was light— 
far from it,” he said gravely ; and I saw their 
eyes meet, and a quick hot flush flamed in her 
cheek as her glance drew itself slowly and 
reluctantly away. For a moment they were 
silent. Then suddenly she bent a little nearer 
to him. “Tell me,” she said softly, “why you 
wrote ‘Delilah.’ Didn’t you feel her sex would 
look upon it as a sort of public challenge? ” 

“‘ No,” he said, evidently surprised. ‘* I wrote 
it because I felt it. Asa picivre of the woman 
who laughs and jests, and cheats her lover, and 
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takes all life can give, and to whom Death 
means—the end. What else could it be to such 
a woman? What has she in common with 
‘heaven or hell? She is absolutely soulless, 
absolutely irresponsible. She loved; but love 
was a jest. Even so must be her eternity.” 

* Oh,” said Mrs. Cray with a little shiver, 
“that is horribly cynical. You speak as if she 
had been a dead butterfly, a pretty insect 
created but for an hour of sunlight and 
summer. And you are such a boy—it is not 
right. Has no woman taught you better than 
that P” 

“No,” he said briefly; “I don’t think any 
woman ever will.” 

Just for a second’s space she lifted her eyes 
from the grapes on her plate, and flashed one 
look at the beautiful, boyish face. 

“Don’t defy fate,” she said softly. “ You 
may live to repent it, as others have done before 
you.” 

*“ You mean,” he said, “ there are women and 
—women. Yes,I know ; but most of them are 
the type of my Delilah—sleek, soft, caressing — 
ready to love if love be of fair promise; a 
summer day's idyl; utterly incapable of facing 
a storm, an adverse wind, a breath of troable, 
or. disappointment.” 
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You will tell me a different tale some day,” 
she said, lightly. ‘You are young yet—a tyro 
in love’s arts. Wait and see what fate has in 
store for you.” 

“JT mean to,” he said, laughing gaily. “Iam 
in no hurry,I assure you, to taste of the ‘ bitter 
reality ’ that love is to life, according to your 
books.” 

“You seem to know them very well,” she 
said, with evident gratification. ‘ Have I really 
said that ?”’ 

“Yes, I know them all very well. I can’t 
tell you how pleased I felt when my friend 
Grant told me he would bring me here to- 
night. I had so often wondered what you were 
like?” , 

“ And am I what you supposed ?” 

“No,” hesaid. ‘‘ Somehow, I always pictured 
you dark, small, rather sad-looking—‘ a woman 
with a history’ sort of face.” 

“Ah,” she said, shortly; “I always say it 
is a mistake to draw fancy portraits of people 
from their works, of whatever kind. One is 
always disillusioned rapidly when one sees the 
originals,” 

‘Pardon me,” he said, ‘“‘] never surely con- 
veyed@—that.” 

Again their eyes met, again she laughed, but 
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there was a constrained ring about the usually 
clear note of her merriment. 

I did not like to hear it; I did not like the 
interest she betrayed so openly, and yet so un- 
consciously. 

She scarcely looked at or spoke to any one 
else that whole evening. She seemed perfectly 
engrossed with this young poet. 

When the supper-party broke up they went 
into the drawing-room, and I heard music and 
singing, and one voice struck me particularly. 
Indeed, I sat at the foot of the stairs and 
listened out of sheer delight. 

Mrs. Cray told me next day it was Rex Tre- 
syllion who had sung. She called him that quite 
naturally. I think he was one of those men to 
whose name very few people affix “ Mr.” 

She spoke of him a good deal. “ He is very 
clever,” she said. ‘I wonder what he will do 
with his life; or rather’—and she laughed a 
little bitterly—‘“ what women will do with it for 
him. That is more to the point. He is just 
of the temperament to suffer. Passionate, poetic, 
impulsive, wilful—and with that face,” she added 
softly. 

“You seem to admire his looks, ma’am,” I 
said. ‘Take care, or you will make him con- 
ceited.” 
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She looked at me sharply. 

“T always study faces,” she said, ‘ especially 
if they describe well. Besides, they are an 
index to character.” __ 

“If Mr. Tresyllion’s character is as good as 
his looks,” I said, “he must be very perfect 
indeed.” 

“ Oh, he’s not—that,” she said quickly. ‘I 
should think he has plenty of faults.” 

Then she left the room and went up the 
stairs, singing softly to herself the air of that 
little Italian song which Mr. Tresyllion had 
sung the previous night. 


okie 


CHAPTER X. 
A FIRST MEETING. 


Arter that Sunday night Mr. Tresyllion seemed 
to be constantly at the house, and he and Mrs. 
Cray became great friends. 

She always spoke of him as a boy; and, con- 
sidering that she was thirty-two and he twenty- 
three, it was excusable, and seemed to account 
for her interest in him, and her growing predi- 
lection for his society. His manner to her was 
always the same—frank, cordial, admiring ; but 
with nothing to express any greater warmth of 
interest than that of an affectionate younger 
brother. 

They had a great deal in common—their — 
pursuits, their tastes, their love of art, their 
Bohemian tendencies and dislike to anything like 
conventionality. 7 
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I think the young fellow began to look upon 
the little house in Bruton Street as a sort of 
home—a place where he was always welcome, 
and never in the way. He liked the little 
suppers, all light, and wit, and sparkle ; and the 
boxes at the theatre, where he almost always 
made the third or fourth to her parties; and 
the discussions of new books, and the meeting 
with new authors, who came perpetually to 
those Sunday gatherings. 

But he did not see what I saw, how excited 
and feverish Mrs. Cray was becoming; how 
irritable in moods and temper; how discon- 
tented and cynical about life; how hard to 
please; how averse to the society of women 
younger, fairer, more calculated to excite admi- 
ration than herself. 

She had sprung into wider popularity than 
ever, and had made such a large sum of money 
out of her last book that she was able to give 
herself a rest for a time—breathing-space, she 
called it. , 

The spring glided into summer, and the river- 
parties and picnics began ; but she was in town 
much oftener than she had been the previous 
season, and seemed to go more into society ; 
and sofnetimes she’d laugh and show me the 
‘papers where she was described as “ the beau- 
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tiful and talented authoress of ‘ So-and-So, 
and where they had put how she was dressed. 

She had never cared about gowns before ; but 
she did now, and I knew that Mr. Tresyllion 
often designed them for her, as far as colour 
and effect went; and lovely some of them were. 
And another thing I know Mr. 'lresyllion had 
told her was about her light eyelashes, for she 
took to touching them up at night; and, as she 
did it very lightly and artistically, the effect 
was really very good, and gave her quite a’ 
different expression. 

Once or twice I’ve heard Rex Tresyllion tell 
her she “ looked lovely ;” and I used to think 
it was rather a shame, though he may have 
meant no harm. But she’d sit and dream there, 
before the glass, for all the world like a young 
girl of seventeen ; and I’m sure ‘twas only over 
what he had said. 

I dare say he was used to making those sort 
of speeches to women. They seemed to come 
too naturally and gracefully from his lips, to be 
deep-felt or sincere. 

I wondered sometimes if Mr. Cray noticed 
any difference in his wife. He was a lazy, easy- 
tempered man, and a very good husband, and. 
never interfered with her in any way. °But I 
often thought that if I were a husband, I 
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wouldn't like to have a young, good-looking 
fellow like Rex Tresyllion quite so much with 
-my wife. 

One evening there was to be a rather large 
party at Bruton Street. An‘ omnium gatherum,”’ 
Mrs. Cray called it. There was a grand supper, 
and the whole house turned upside down. 

I was to attend to the tea and coffee, and I 
thought it would be great fun, as I should see 
every one, and all the dresses, and hear all their 
talk. 

I think it must have been about ten o'clock 
when two ladies walked into the tea-room. 

I started as I saw the smaller and slighter of 
the two come up to the table. 

“Why, good gracious!” I cried out, for- 
getting manners and everything else. ‘“ If it 
isn't Miss Kate !” 

“Jane!” she exclaimed ; and then, grand 
lady as she was, it was just her old pretty, 
impulsive self, wringing my hands, and laugh. 
ing, and chattering away. ‘‘ Oh, my dear, dear 
old Jane!” she went on. Where have you 
hidden yourself all this time? I have so often 
wondered what had become of you. Why, it’s 
years and years, isn’t it, since we saw each 

other ?* And I’ve got two boys now. You must 
come and see them, Jane; such jolly little 
7 
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chaps ; always in mischief. Marcia, my dear,” 
she went on, turning to her friend, who was 
looking on in surprise, “ this is my old nurse, 
whom I’ve lost sight of for years. She’s 
married, and I’m married. But oh, Jane,” and 
she laughed again, “ what fun we had once! 
Oh, the dear old days of ‘make believe,’ when 
we both kept diaries! Do you remember, 
Jane? And when we went to Paris. Dear me! 
what ages ago it seems! And what brings you 
into service again? The idea! Why, I thought 
you and Tom were flourishing and prosperous 
all this time !” 

“T’ve had a deal of trouble, Miss Kate,” I 
said, handing her the tea she had asked for ; 
‘“‘ but then, we all must have our share sooner 
or later. i've managed to get along very well, 
thank Heaven, and have never wanted for 
friends ; and I like hard work, it keeps me from 
brooding too much over worries.” 

“You ought to have written to me, and to 
have told me,” she said, reproachfully. ‘I'd 
have taken you willingly into my service.” 

‘‘ T didn’t like to trouble you,” I said. ‘ But 
I’m so pleased to see you again. And oh, Miss 
Kate, how pretty you ve grown! No need, I'm 
sure, to ask if you're well and happy?” 

' “T look both, you think,” she said, with an 
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odd little smile just touching her soft red lips. 
She lifted her eyes as she spoke, and looked 
straight before her into the glass over the 
mantelpiece. She gave a little start, and half 
turned round. Following her glance, I saw 
Mr. Rex Tresyllion leaning carelessly against 
the door.- I don’t know how long he had been 
there; but doubtless he had heard some of the 
conversation, judging from the amused expres- 
sion in his eyes. 

He looked the very picture of lazy, careless 
content ; and handsomer than ever, I thought, 
as he sauntered over to the table and asked for 
coffee, which I gave him. 

Then a voice said : 

‘* Have you forgotten me, Mr. Tresyllion?” 
and Miss Kate’s friend came forward and held 
out her hand. He put down his cup. | 

“ Mrs. Ellerton! Well, this is a surprise,” 
he said, shaking hands warmly with her. “I 
‘thought you had eschewed the gaieties of 
London for ever.” 

“ Oh, no!” she said. ‘I tried it for a time; 
but you see what slaves of the treadmill we are. 
However much we rail against it, we still like to 
do oyr day’s work, and won’t be excused.” 

‘Is your husband with you ?” 7 

“ Not to-night. I am chaperoning this young 
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lady. Let me introduce you, by-the-bye. Kate, 
this is Mr. Rex Tresyllion, whom you know by 
repute, and whom I knew as a school-boy—Rex, 
Mrs. Carruthers.” 

They bowed. There was one quick glance 
of mutual interest, an interchange of ordinary 
phrases, such as I had heard a dozen times 
before on that evening, and—that was all. 

Ordinary enough, simple enough, innocent 
enough, but, oh, my dear, if I could have seen 
what that meeting was to bring about—if I 
could have looked forward, but a few years, 
into that future which had seemed so safe and 
happy a one for you until—that night ! 


They all went upstairs to the drawing-room, 
and I saw no more of them till some two hours 
later, when Mr. Tresyllion brought her down 
for an ice. There was no one else in the room, 
and they sat down on a low cushioned lounge 
just behind the door. Miss Kate (I shall never 
be able to call her anything else, so it’s no use 
trying) ate her ice, and he—looked at her. 

I don’t wonder at it. I don’t see how any 
man could help it. She mightn’t have been 
actually beautiful, but the changeful, brilliant 
little face, the great, deep, velvety -eyeg, the 
childish, pouting mouth, the grace of the dainty 
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little figure, so softly draped and gowned in deep 
red, the colour of geranium blossoms, that 
made her dusky hair, and creamy skin, and 
glowing eyes stand out in rich relief—well, to 
my eyes, there was no one there that night worth 
looking at beside her, and a good many of the 
gentlemen seemed of my opinion. I thought 
she was an arrant little flirt; but there, it was 
just her way. Marriage hadn’t changed her, 
nor motherhood either, and it’s my belief that 
nothing could, or would. She was bound to 
charm, and she really couldn’t help herself, and 
she was so young, and so pretty. 

It seemed ridiculous to think of her as being 
a@ married woman. I don’t think Mr. Tresyllion 
did at all. His manner certainly never seemed 
to say so. 

It was delightful to hear them talk; I can’t 
remember half they said, but [ never saw two 
people get on better on such short aquaintance. 
It reminded me of two streams—now touching, 
now parting, now running side by side, now quiet 
and earnest, the next moment rippling and 
dancing for sheer delight of movement and 
companionship. Of course, they talked about 
his book; and for the first time in my ex- 
pertence he spoke of it deprecatingly. Miss 
Kate took up thecudgels for her sex, and ] 
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certainly think she had the best of it. But she 
took such an innocent, high-souled view of 
womanhood, that no man could have had the 
heart to undeceive her. 

Certainly Mr. Tresyllion had not, for I heard 
him say, as he gave her his arm to return to 
the drawing-room : 

‘“‘Had I known you two years ago, ‘ Delilah ’ 
would never have been written.” 

I heard it, and I looked at the two young 
figures—the two beautiful, glowing, youthful 
faces, and, for one moment, a sort of regret 
seemed to touch my heart, and I thought what 
a pity Miss Kate had been in such a hurry 
to marry. For I knew there had been no ques- 
tion of love—no sentiment whatever about 
it; and if ever a day should come when she 
would know the force, and strength, and 
tempting of passion, what safeguard would 
memory have for her, or duty either ? 

The childish nature was but little altered. The 
spoilt, wilful, capricious, little beauty of to-night 
was not so very far removed from that impulsive 
young charge of mine, who would box my ears 
one moment and cry with penitence the next. _ 

And again, as I saw the soft, red skirts flutter 
up the dimly-lighted staircase, I sighed , to 
myself : ‘Oh Miss Kate! Miss Kate !” 
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Once again that night I heard and saw those 
two. I was near the door of the supper-room. 
They were standing looking on. 

“No room yet,” said Mr. Tresyllion. “Let 
us wait. Come and sit down here.” 

I heard the ripple of Miss Kate’s pretty 
laughter. ‘You seem to have an affection for 
dark corners and staircases,” she said. “Is this 
the way you generally behave at parties? If so, 
your hostess must find you an extremely useful 
person.” 

“You ought not to blame me,” he said softly, 
“for you are both cause and excuse of my use- 
lessness to-night. Come and sit down! I want 
to talk to you. I thought I should never get a 
chance. You've been so surrounded.” 

Now I’m not, of course, aware of the way 
gentlemen talk to ladies at parties, but I cer- 
tainly thought this was rather bold and rather 
Strange, too, considering that Miss Kate was 
married. 

But, perhaps, he never thought of that, and 
her husband wasn’t there to remind him; and, 
as I said before, of all the audacious little 
flirts —— 

They came into the supper-room some half- 
hour Jater and found a small table unoccupied, 
and they seemed to enjoy themselves very much 
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indeed, and laughted and jested and talked 
away for all the world like a couple of children. 
But I saw what they didn’t, that Mrs. Cray’s 
blue eyes were flashing dire wrath in their 
direction, and that an expression of acute 
anguish crossed her face for one unguarded 
moment, as she noted that fair head with its 
close, soft curls, bent down so near the pretty 
flushed face and sparkling eyes of her stranger 
guest. For Miss Kate had never seen her till 
to-night, and had only come at her friend, Mrs. 
Ellerton’s, invitation. 

The two women were a great contrast to one 
another, and there was little doubt who had 
the best of it. Youth—beauty— wit—audacity ; 
and yet withal the innocence and fearlessness of 
a nature the world had noi sullied, and society 
had not spoiled. ‘That was how Mrs. Cray 
summed up her rival, for I saw it written down 
the next day on one of her fragments of paper 
headed *‘ Notes for new Novel,” and underneath 
was scrawled in a fierce, impulsive, almost 
illegible hand : 

“T hate her! Fate tells me that she will 
bring evil into my life. 


CHAPTER XI. 
‘¢ CROSS, PAULINE ? ” 


“Jang,” said Mrs. Cray abruptly the next 
morning, as she was helping me put away the 
silver and glass, “ how long is it since you left 
Mrs. Carruthers? ” 

“T left lier when ‘she married, ma'am,” lL 
answered. ‘I had been her nurse, and then 
her maid; but I married before she did, and 
when she left Dayrell Court for her new home, 
my husband wished me to leave service and go 
with him to London.” 

‘Was she—was she very much attached to 
her husband?” asked my mistress, in a hesitating 
sort of way, turning a tiny Venetian flower-glass 
over and over in her hand as she spoke. 

*‘T believe so,” 1 answered. ‘‘ He was a great 
deal older than herself; but such a good, 
kind-hearted man, devotedly fond of her.” 

“She is very pretty,” said Mrs. Cray, putting 
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the glass down abruptly. ‘A great flirt, I 
should think. It’s to be hoped Mr. Carruthers 
is not a jealous man. Elderly husbands are, as 
a rule.” 

“Do you think, ma’am,” I said, “there’s any 
rule about it? Isn’t it more a matter of 
temperament and disposition ?P 

‘You are getting quite a student of character, 
Jaue,” she said, with a faint smile. ‘ That 
comes of my Sunday suppers. I always say 
they’re a ‘liberal education.’ ” 

She sat down abruptly, and leaned her head 
on her hands, her elbows on the table. 

“I’m very tired,” she said, with a sigh. “I 
wish I hadn’t given that party. I wonder why 
we entertain people we don’t care a straw about, 
and who certainly don’t care a straw about us? 
It isso senseless! A waste of time, a waste of 
money, a waste of feeling, a trial to one’s nerves 
and temper. Good agen: what a world of 
fools this is!” 

I went on quietly washing the fragile glass, 
and did not answer. I saw that she was put 
out, and I guessed the reason. I began to think 
of my French experiences, and to wonder if 
Englishmen were coming round to Antoine’s 
opinion—‘ To be married; but that makes it 
that you are the more attractive.” 
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Modern novels seemed to say so; modern 
plays also, with their breaches of the seventh 
commandment as the only pivot of an exciting 
plot. 

“We have no friends nowadays — only 
acquaintances,” Mrs. Cray went on presently, 
pushing the thick, fair hair off her brow with 
an impatient gesture. “I know hundreds of 
people, and I suppose that I am known by 
thousands ; yet, if I died to-morrow, there is not 
one who would really care—not one who would 
shed a tear of genuine sorrow. Not one 
woman, certainly. Bah! Ihate women. The 
young ones are such simpering, doll-faced idiots ; 
the elder ones such spiteful, canting hypocrites. 
I don’t believe they’ve a genuine feeling or 
emotion left in their hearts. Society, pleasure, 
dress, vanity, extravagance—that is their life— 
nothing deeper, nothing greater, nothing better ; 
and yet there are still men who believe in 
them.” | 

‘‘ Perhaps,” I said, “it is because here and 
there a good wife—a good mother—a woman 
who knows what is due to womanhood, saves 
the rest of her sex from being utterly con- 
-demned.” 

_ Bhe lifted her head and looked at me. ‘ When 
‘you find such a woman,” she said, bitterly, “I 
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wish you would let me know. I will make her 
a ‘character,’ and introduce her to an ideal 
world, and call it a ‘Study from Life.’ I confess 
I have never come across such a being. I don’t 
know why you should be more fortunate ; unless 
it is that virtue has been so effectually routed 
out from the bosoms that beat beneath silks and 
laces, that she has fled in utter despair, and 
taken refuge in the more homely retreats of 
calico and homespun.” Then she arose and 
began to assist me again in a mechanical, 
absent-minded fashion. 

“Your late mistress is a very great lady 
now, she said, presently. ‘Her husband isa 
Member of Parliament. They are very rich. I 
asked her to call on me, but I don’t suppose she 
will. I am only a humble, working bee, and 
she—one of society’s butterflies.” 

“JT don’t think Miss Kate has any nonsense 
about her,” I said,warmly. ‘She was always 
affectionate, and impulsive, and generous. I am 
sure society has not spoilt her.” 

‘“‘ Society spoils every one,” said Mrs. Cray, 
sharply. ‘It is a forcing-house, where nothing 
natural and simple can possibly thrive.” 

“Miss Kate is just what she always was,” I 
repeated, doggedly. ‘Just as sincere, as*bright, 
as fascinating, as innocent.” : 
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“Bah!” exclaimed Mrs, Cray contemp- 
tuously, “ignorance is not innocence. This is 
her first season. She has lived abroad, or with 
her babies and flowers, and horses, buried in the 
country. Now she has come to London ready 
for all that society can give her. We will see 
what that will be, and how well she appreciates 
the gifts.” 

‘You don’t seem to like her, ma’am,” I said, 
quietly. 

She started, and coloured a little. 

“Not like her? What nonsense! I am only 
analysing ler character and its possibilities. I 
like her as well as I like—any woman. Cer- 
tainly that is not much. I lke men, because, 
with all their faults, I think they are more 
genuine. Now and then they are incapable of a 
lie, and can be loyal to a woman even if they 
don’t love her. They don’t fuss, they don’t pre- 
tend ; they generally even prefer us to think they 
have too little feeling rather than too much; but 
for all their indifference and indolence, and con- 
tempt for emotion and jests at sentiment, where 
is the woman who can match them for patience, 
for bravery, for honour, for loyal thought and 
memory? I confess I have never found such a. 
one, ahd I have had a pretty wide experience of 
both sexes.” 
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I was silent. I did not feel qualified to give 
an opinion of men and women in general 
having had only a limited sphere of observa- 
tion; whereas Mrs. Cray—being a clever 
woman, and a writer, and a student of character 
—doubtless had made it her business to know 
all about them and their ways. 

Of course I knew perfectly well why Mrs. Cray 
was talking to me like this, as well as I knew 
why she was always now so restless and dis- 
satisfied, so particular about her gowns, and so 
constantly contrasting herself with younger 
women. Hadn't I seen her eyes devouring that 
fair, handsome, careless face of Rex Tresyllion’s ; 
hadn't I seen her flush and pale like a school- 
girl when he entered the room suddenly, or 
came across to speak to her, with that show of 
preference for her society and conversation 
which had done so much harm? 

I don’t know whether he himself had re- 
marked it, but I suppose he was no blinder than 
most young, good-looking fellows; and Mrs. 
Cray certainly made little secret of her liking 
for him. But it was only when jealousy had 
sharpened her feelings that she betrayed how. 
far her infatuation had gone. 

I watched her face with its stormy changes ; 
her restlessness as she moved to and fro the 
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room with that pretence of assisting me; and I 
knew that in her mind she was going over the 
events of that brief intimacy,feeding her hopes | 
again on every trivial word or expression of 
interest that had ever fallen from his lips. 

I knew nothing of her previous life—whether 
it had been hard or peaceful—broken by 
sorrow, or embittered by disappointment. I 
only knew her as the somewhat erratic woman 
I have described, a woman with whom I 
should have thought the feelings were always 
subordinate to the intellect, certainly not 
one who would wreck her life and her future 
for the sake of a romantic and rather senseless 
fancy. 

But there, I believe thers s no knowing really 
what a woman will do. Anything and every- 
thing except just what you expect of her! 

We were still engaged in the work of clearing 
the dining-room, when the visitors’ bell rang. 
I went to the door and saw Mr. Tresyllion 
standing there. 

“Ts your mistress in?” he asked; and when I 
said “Yes,” he just followed me into the room 
as cool as if he belonged to the family. 

She received him rather coldly ; being, 
indeed, so much on her guard and on her dig- 
nity that I was rather surprised. 


MISS KATE. 


He seated himself on the edge of the table, 
just for all the world like a schoolboy. 

‘‘ What are you doing, Jane?” he said; 
“washing up? Let me help you.” 

‘‘No, thank you, sir,” I said, laughing in spite 
of myself. ‘‘These glasses are far too brittle 
and delicate for men’s fingers.” 

He glanced at Mrs. Cray, who was wiping 
them with a damask napkin as fast as I washed 
them. 

“Tt was a great success last night, Pauline, 
wasn't it?” he said. 

Almost every one who came there called 
my mistress Pauline, and I suppose he had 
dropped into the way of it. 

“Do you think so?” she said,coldly. “One 
can never quite tell—oneself. But I suppose it 
went off as well as most parties.” 

“T enjoyed myself hugely,” he went on, 
swingivg his foot to and fro, and looking at the 
neat patent leather shoes with a contented little 
smile,as if he had some pleasant memory in his 
mind. 

“Any one could see that,” Mrs. Cray said, 
sharply, and a little angry flush rose to her face. 
“You seemed to admire Mrs. Carruthers 
immensely.” o 

‘She is a charming little woman,” he said, 
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‘and has brains as well as looks. They don't 
often go together.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Cray, with caustic meaning, 
“they don't. But when a man admires the 
looks he is very ready to believe in the brains, 
or any other gifts of intelligence with which he 
wishes to endow the object of his admiration.” 

He lifted his long eyelashes and looked at her 
somewhat curiously. 

‘“‘ Cross—Pauline?” he said. 


Ce ed 


CHAPTER XII. 
AN UNCONVENTIONAL LUNCHEON, 


I wish I could describe Mrs. Cray’s face as he 
said those two words; but I could no more do 
that than I could put down on paper the 
coaxing, caressing inflection of the voice that 
spoke them. 

The cloud left her brow; the light came back 
to her eyes. 

“You impertinent boy!” she said, and 
laughed like her old natural self. ‘Of course 
I’m cross. See how busy J am, and you come 
here to interrupt me.” 

“Oh no!” he said; “to help; I assure you I 
am most desirous to be of service. But Jane is 
obdurate; and you—well, you haven't deigned 
to notice my anxiety to be useful.” 

“Tt was so skilfully concealed,” said * Mrs, 
Cray, “that I must plead guilty. But if you 
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really wish to do anything, you might move the 
chairs and tables into their right places in the 
drawing-room. I engaged a woman to come in 
to day and help Jane, but she has not turned 
up.” 

“Permit me,” he said, gaily, “‘to supply her 
place. Half-a-crown and my beer—that’s all I 
ask. Isn’t that the regulation fee, Jane?”’ 

“Too much by a sixpence, sir,” I said, smil- 
ing in spite of myself. 

“Dear me!” he said; “how badly we pay 
women for labour. I had no idea—but then 
I’ve never kept house, you see. Well, ’m off 
todo my duty. You'll say I deserve the extra 
sixpence. By-bye, Pauline.” 

He went off smiling and humming a little 
song to himself; and we heard him moving to 
and fro in the room overhead, and making a 
great deal of noise, if that was any guarantee of 
the amount of work he was accomplishing. 

I saw mistress was getting restless and fidgety 
again. 

“You'd better go and see to him, ma’am,” I 
suggested. “He won't remember where to 
place the things, I’m sure.” : 

She looked at the array on the table. 

‘“‘I¢s nearly done, isn’t it?” she said. “TI 
think I may leave you to finish, Jane.” 
Ca~ oe . 8* 
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‘Will Mr. Tresyllion stay to lunch?” I 
asked. ‘There’s plenty over from supper, you 
know ma’am; and I shall have this room 
all straight by one o'clock.” 

‘‘7’]l ask him,” she said, the colour rising in 
her face again. 

She left the room, and the noises upstairs 
ceased abruptly. 

There was very little done to the drawing- 
room when I went to tell them lunch was 
ready. And presently they came down, and 
took their places at the little flower-decked 
table, as I had often seen them do before; only 
now there was a constraint—a difference—I 
could not say exactly what; but the frank, free, 
careless talk lacked something of its customary 
ease. 

She told him about her new book, and gave 
him a slight sketch of the plot. And I re- 
member, too, she was accusing him of being 
very idle. 

‘You have not written a line since ‘ Delilah,’” 
she said. “Are you going to rest on your 
laurels ? ” 

“T have not gained any yet,” he said. “ They 
are the tribute of genius. Mine is mere talent.” 
_ “Jt is more than that,” she said. “You 
know genius is comprehension, wide and deep, 
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and—intuition. You showed us you possessed 
the latter long. ago. Mere talent would never 
have inspired ‘ Delilah.’ ” 

“Do not speak of that,” he said, suddenly, 
“‘ Sometimes I feel ashamed that I ever wrote 
it.” 

“Since when?” she asked, coldly. 

Their eyes met in a sort of challenge. In 
hers there was anger, fear, dread of the answer 
she had demanded, and yet a determination to 
have that answer. 

Had Mr. Tresyllion spoken the truth, I am 
sure he would have said, “Since last night.” 
As it was, his eyes sought his plate. ‘ Per- 
haps,” he said, “it is because I have learnt the 
truth of what you said the first time we met. 
There are women—and women.” 

“You remember that?” she said, in a quick, 
breathless way. 

“Oh, I think I remember everything you 
said to me,’ he answered, frankly. “I have 
a fatal memory, and that evening was one of 
my landmarks, Pauline.” 

She did not answer, nor did she look at him; 
but the hand that lifted her glass trembled so 
‘much that a few red drops fell on the white 
cloth. 

‘* Poets are not truthful as ‘a rule,’ he went 
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on reflectively. ‘It comes very easy to rail at 
life, and the sin and shams of it all. We paint 
our morality, and break our hearts, and dream 
our dreams in verse; but I believe most of us 
live the lives of ordinary men just the same.” 

“ Do—you?” she said, quickly. 

I think she was sorry a moment after that 
she had asked the question, for he coloured up 
to the very roots of the fair, crisp curls that lay 
in careless waves above his forehead. 

“IT?” he said, presently. ‘Oh, I am no 
worse—no better. You see I have never had 
any home ties or interests. I seem to have 
been always alone as far as sympathy or afflec- 
tion go. I count myself happy that I possess two 
friends; a man and a woman. The man is 
Grant. He 1s such a splendid fellow. Thorough 
—as we Say.” 

“And the woman?” she asked, trying to 
steady her voice and appear indifferent. 

“Qh,” he said gently. ‘Surely you need 
not ask that. The woman is—yourself, Pauline.” 

She drew a sharp, quick breath. 

‘I thought what a pity it all was. I, looking. 
on, and quite forgotten, could see the game so 
plainly. The useless pain she was dealing, her- 
self, and his unconsciousness of the cause. 

It was all so pleasant, so pretty, so harmless 
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to look at, just for all the world like a comedy 
set on the stage; but I could not help thinking 
that when the curtain fell, and the lights were 
out, and the players were alone, there would be 
very little comedy for one of them. 

I went down then and made coffee and 
brought it up, and they sat on there drinking 
the coffee ahd smoking cigarettes in the free- 
and-easy fashion that Mrs. Cray called ‘ Bohe- 
mian.” 

For my part I saw no harm in it. He was 
just as respectful and nice as if a dozen people 
had been there, and I am sure Mrs. Cray was 
not in the least a “fast”? woman. But, doubt- 
less, the society Mrs. Grundy rules would hold. 
up its hands in righteous horror at such goings 
on as I have described and say: “ Well, a 
woman who would do that would do anything.” 

But that is just where society errs. 

It is the oddest thing how it blames in one 
person what it condones in another. How dis- 
tinctly it has marked the line between the 
horse stealer, and the person who dares only 
look over the hedge. How it scouts the idea of 
-@ woman having “principle,” because she is 
unconventional, and looks upon petty forms and 
regulations as mere words and wind of a false 
_eode of propriety. 
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A woman may be reckless, but not necessarily 
wicked ; she may be eccentric, yet not impro- 
per; she may have weaknesses, but not vices; 
yet all are classed together in a mass by a hard 
and fast rule, so that it becomes as great a 
crime to take a little latitude as to be down- 
right wicked. | 

It is very senseless and very unreasonable. 
For I am sure that if a woman can be frank, 
careless and natural, without fear of being mis- 
judged, she is not only the happier, but the 
safer for it. 

Some women, of course. Their natures vary, 
just as men’s do, or their skin, and eyes, and 
‘hair. That is why it is so foolish to say they 
are all alike and must all be ruled and 
governed in exactly the same manner. So 
they are hemmed round with safeguards, at 
which they laugh, and doctrines which they 
don’t believe, and the result is discontent, and 
treachery, and sin. 

These are some of the ideas I picked up at 
Mrs. Cray’s, for, indeed, her place was what 
she called it—‘‘a liberal education;” and 
whether they are right or wrong, I think there 
is some sense in them, and so I put them down 
here, though I’m sure some people will thirk 
me very audacious for doing it. But I can 
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only say, as an excuse, that all my histories 
are true ones; and the portraits of men and 
women are real portraits as I found them, and 
lived with them, and studied them from my 
point of view. 

It is not the point of view the world ever 
takes, or their friends take. It may seem 
coarse and rough; but there it is. I have no 
skill to fine it down, and gloss it over. Some 
of those of whom I write are dead and gone; 
and others are scattered far and wide in strange 
lands and distant countries. 

Mr. Tresyllion left about four o’clock, and 
then Mrs. Cray set to work to help me, and we 
had the house all straight again by six when 
master came home. | 

He was in a great state of excitement, and 
called out for mistress directly he set foot in the 
hall. Shetold me afterwards that he had had 
an offer to go on a sketching-tour, for three 
months, for the proprietors of one of the big 
illustrated papers. ‘lhe pay was good, and he 
liked the idea, but would not decide until he 
heard what she thought of the matter. 

She was very pale, and there was a strange, 
dreamy, absent look in her eyes. I knew what 
she was debating within herself. I knew it 
before even I read one of her “scraps of ideas,” 
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which was lying about in the bedroom. It 
said: “I wonder why the devil always sends 
a temptation, at the very moment we are least 
capable of resisting it!” 

She was always writing down sentences in this 
fashion, and I was never allowed to tear up any 
scrap of paper, for fear it might contain one of 
these valuable records. Old bills, the backs of 
envelopes, the margins of a newspaper, the 
cover of a book; each and all of these were 
utilised for her “ideas.” They seemed to come 
to her at. odd times—when she was brushing her 
hair, or in the midst of dressing for a party, or 
dusting the china in the drawing-room, or 
having one of her erratic meals. But I had 
got used to her now, and thought, nothing of 
it. I suppose geniuses, or artists, or composers 
must be different to the ordinary run of people. 
But Ido think they ought to be very careful 
whom they marry, for they are apt to make a 
hash of domestic life, and their relative 
partners require to be very patient and for-. 
-bearing if they want peace or comfort. 

Mr. Cray suggested that his wife should let 
the house in Bruton Street furnished, and live 
at their little cottage while he was away ; but she 
" didn’t seem to like the idea, and so it dropped. 
For the next week all was bustle and hurry- 
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scurry. Shopping, and packing, and prepara- 
tions. One morning Mrs. Cray sent me out for 
something or other, and I had to go through 
the Park and passed along the Row where the 
ladies and gentlemen were riding. 

I thought what a pretty sight it was. The 
bright sunshine sparkling through the trees, the 
beautiful horses, the pretty women in their 
neat, perfectly-cut habits. I stood by the rails 
to look on, when presently I saw a lady stop 
her horse just afew yards higher up, and stoop 
down to speak to a young man leaning negli- 
gently against the rails. As he lifted his hat, 
and looked up at the bright, sparkling little face, 
I recognised them both—Miss Kate and Mr. 
Tresyllion: 

The pretty chestnut she was riding fidgeted 
and capered about, but his mistress did not 
seem inclined to cut short her conversation for 
any sign of impatience on his part. 

As 1 watched them I could not help thinking 
how happy they looked. Once or twice she 
laughed ; the pretty, heart-whole, ringing laugh 
I knew so well. Then at last she gave him her 
hand, and settled herself straight in the saddle, 
and gantered away down the Row, as pretty 
and as dainty a figure as ever one would wish 
to see, | | 
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I noticed that Mr. Tresyllion watched her 
till she was out of sight, and presently he 
turned round and came walking slowly by 
where I stood, swinging his cane in an absent 
sort of fashion, his eyes bent on the ground. 

The light and laughter had all gone out of 
his face. It looked grave, thoughtful, almost 
sad. 

[ left the Park and went about my errand; 
but I had my own thoughts about that meeting, 
and wondered how often they had seen each 
other to get so friendly and so intimate as they 
seemed. 

Mr. Tresyllion had not been to Bruton Street 
for a week; but my mistress had said nothing 
about it. Perhaps she was thinking of weeks 
to come, when she would be by herself, and free 
to invite whom she pleased, and would be able 
to make up for these seven days devoted to duty 
and her husband. 

Mr. Cray left on a Saturday, and on the next 
Sunday evening she had some of her special 
*‘ chums,” as she called them, in to supper. Two 
or three women whom she really liked, and who 
all did “something,” Mr. Tresyllion and his 
friend, Archie Grant, and two other men— 
artists, whose names are not important. ° 

Again, as I watched Mr. Tresyllion, I saw 
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that there certainly was some change about him. 
He was far graver than usual, and so absent- 
minded, that sometimes he answered all hap- 
hazard, and at others did not even seem to 
know he was being spoken to. The women 
chaffed him; the men suggested he was think- 
ing out another “Delilah.” Mrs. Cray alone 
was silent on the subject, being in very brilliant 
spirits herself, and looking perfectly lovely in 
an artistic gown of dark-blue velvet and lace. 
Once, shortly before I left the room, I heard 
him say : 

““Why don’t you ask Mrs, Carruthers to one 
of your Sundays, Pauline? I’m sure she’d like 
to come.” 

She flashed a quick, searching look at him. 

“Ask Mrs. Carruthers!” she echoed, coldly. 
“What an idea! I'd as soon think of asking 
the Queen, or Mrs. Gladstone; they would be 
just as suitable guests.” 

“What nonsense!” he said. ‘She's very 
clever and very brilliant; and she enjoys 
artistic society a great deal more than she does 
fashionable.” 

“Indeed?” said Mrs. Cray, sarcastically. 
“‘ She seems to have confided her tastes to you 
on a véry short acquaintance.” 

“Qh,” he said, indifferently, ““I have met 
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her several times lately—at the Ellertons’, and 
—and other places; and we were talking about 
people and entertainments, and what a bore 
they generally are; and [—well, I mentioned 
your Sundays. That was how the subject came 
up.” 

“Tam infinitely obliged to you,” she said. 
* But I thought you knew ‘my Sundays ’ are ex- 
clusively for the ‘ working bees’ of Society, not 
the drones, or the butterflies. The passport is 
work of some sort. I have yet to learn that 
Mrs. Carruthers benefits the world at large in 
any other way than do most pretty and frivo- 
lous women, whom fortune has provided with 
ample means and extravagant tastes.” 

He had tact enough to notice the subject did 
not please her, and so changed it; but I could 
see that she was in a very bad temper, and far 
more sarcastic and cynical than I had ever seen 
her. The result was that Mr. Tresyllion left much 
earlier than usual; and that did not improve 
her state of mind, though I think she was 
careful not to be betray the reason of her anger 
to him or anyone else. 

On the whole, the first festivity that inaugur- 
ated her “grass widowhood” was somewhat of 
a failure. She had not expected it to be so;- 
but thingsrarely turn out as we promise them 
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to ourselves, with that selfish and short-sighted 
wisdom that seeks its own aims and desires, and 
expects the force of its own inclination to con- 
trol other wills and bind other natures. & 
I felt almost sorry for her that night. I felt 
sorrier still when I heard her sobbing and crying 
as if her heart would break, in the deserted 
dining room long after her guests had gone. 


CHAPTER XIIL. 


FOREWARNED. 


Tue next day a letter came for me from Miss 
Kate, asking me to go and see her and the 
children, if Mrs. Cray could spare me. 

The note said : “Come about five p.m. They 
always have tea with me in my boudoir, so 
you will see them to great advantage.” 

Mrs. Cray gave me leave; and, about half- 
past four, I started off for the house in Man- 
chester Square which they had taken for the 
season. Miss Kate had given orders that I should 
be shown up to her room, and there J found her 
with the children. One was sitting on her knee 
looking at a picture-book, the other standing by 
the window, craning his pretty, fair head to see 
over the flower-boxes into the street below. 

She jumped up and welcomed me warmly. 
“Here, boys,’ she called out, “this is my old 
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nurse who used to take care of me when I was 
a little girl Come and shake hands with 
her.” 

I thought how pretty she looked standing 
there with those handsome little fellows. She 
had on a loose, soft tea-gown of some deep gold 
stuff, and a great bunch of crimson roses at her 
waist. The youngest boy was dark, and very 
like her; the eldest had a grave, fair face, and 
calm, steady, grey eyes. 

They were not the least shy or abashed, but 
did just as she told them, and soon began 
to chat away with me in most friendly 
fashion. 

Miss Kate gave me some'tea, and made me 
tell her all that had happened since I left 
Dayrell Court. 

She was very indignant when she heard the 
way l’om had behaved, and how he had gone of 
and left me quite destitute. 

I suppose I had been there about half-an- 
hour, when suddenly Master Jack, the eldest 
boy, began to tap at the window and make 
signals, and seemed in a great state of excite- 
ment. 

‘*Qh, mother!” he cried, “ there’s Rex down 
there if the street, and he’s looking up. Do let 
me run down and ask him in ?”’ 

9 
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“My dear,” said Miss Kate, “he was here 
only two days ago. He can’t possibly want to 
see you again.’ 

“‘ Well, I want to see es said the boy, and 
he dashed out of the room and down the stairs 
for all the world like a whirlwind. His mother 
rose and rang the bell. 

‘‘T had better have some fresh tea,” she said, 
'and then she came back to the table and stood 
looking down at it with a soft, happy smile, as if 
at some pleasing memory. 

I imagined that Master Jack had gone off 
after some young friend and was bringing him 
back. I was therefore not a little surprised 
when, with much laughter and shouting, he 
dashed into the room with—Rex Tresyllion. 

“Captured again!” he said, laughing. ‘ Mrs. 
Carruthers, I shall have to give your square a 
wide berth if this young brigand is always on 
the watch for me. It’s next to impossible to 
pass the house without an onslaught; and, 
really, sooner than make a scene in this ex- 
tremely proper neighbourhood, I have to give in 
to his demands.” 

Her face certainly said he was welcome, and I 
suppose the assurance satisfied him, for he 
rattled on with a whole string of nongense to 
the children in a merry, boyish fashion, ‘as ‘dif- 
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ferent as possible from the ‘‘ company manners” 
I had seen at Mrs. Cray’s evenings. 

“Now, Jack, preserve the sanctity of my 
pockets !” he said at last. “The fairies have 
not been at work to-day. Here, Reggie, come 
and give me a kiss; what are you holding on to 
-your mother’s gown, for? That is quite a baby 
trick.” He threw himself into one of the low 
easy-chairs scattered about, and the little fellow 
leaped on his knee and kissed him with right 
good will. 

“What you brought me, Rex?” he lisped. 
“ Candies ?” 

“ Oh, the ingenuousness of childhood!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Tresyllion. ‘ How obstinately they 
refuse to let us credit them with a disinterested 
preference for oursociety! Well, Reggie, there 
may be a packet of wholesale indigestion in the 
left-hand pocket. Now mind, the left; if you 
don't remember it to-day, I shall give the 
box to Jack.” 

It was pretty to see the elaborate care and 
attention the little fellow gave to the considera- 
tion of the subject before making that final 
‘plunge, which proved successful. 

“ How you spoil them,” said Miss Kate, re- 
bukingly. “And you know I don’t like them 
to eat sweets.” : 
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“Oh, chocolates won't hurt,’ he said, 
glancing up. ‘Halloa, Jane,” he exclaimed 
in surprise, as he caught sight of me, “you 
here !” 

“How on earth do you know Jane?” asked 

Miss Kate, wonderingly. 
. “Have you forgotten how and where we first 
met?” he said, laughingly. “Jane is quite an 
old acquaintance of mine. I saw so much of 
her at the Crays’.” 

‘“Oh, of course; I remember now. You are 
there a great deal.” 

She said it rather coldly and stiffly, and 
busied herself with the tea-cups, and poured 
out some fresh tea which the footman brought 
in just then. 

I rose to take my leave, but she would not 
hear of my going, so I went over to the win- 
dow, and Master Reggie followed me with his 
picture-book, and I sat there with him on my 
knee showing him the pictures, and receiving an 
occasional chocolate drop as a reward. 

I was wondering how Mr. Tresyllion had 
come to be so very intimate in the household. 
The two boys always addressed ‘him as “ Rex,” 
and, indeed, Miss Kate once or twice did the 
same. Master Jack seemed just to adore him, 
and I must say that I never met anyone with 
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so pleasant and taking a way with children as 
he had. 

“Do you know, Mrs. Carruthers,” he said 
once, “that I always hold you up asa model of 
the domestic virtues to all my married lady 
friends. I know no one else who allows her 
children in her boudoir to the sacred feminine 
institution pf five o'clock tea. It 1s a very 
charming idea. I wish they would; but, 
perhaps,” he added reflectively, “the habit 
might have its drawbacks. They are apt 
to have quick ears and sharp memories, and 
the society that drops in for ‘five o’clocks’ 
is not always as innocent and harmless 
as——” 

“Yours ?” she suggested, as he paused. 

“Thank you,” he said. “My youth and 
that supreme modesty, which you may have 
observed ——”’ 

“Frequently,” she said, with the greatest 
gravity of face and voice. 

“T feared you might have overlooked it. I 
can’t say how your assurance relieves me. But 
I was about to remark that if you attend many 
of these feminine conclaves, you have no doubt 
noticed the special friend or two—of the male 
persuasion—who drop in with the undeviating 
regularity of a machine.” 
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She coloured softly and looked embarrassed. 
He suddenly put down his cup. 

“J—I beg your pardon,” he said, earnestly. 
“IT sometimes forget, when speaking to you, 
how different you are from — from other 
women.” 

‘Oh, no,” she said in a constrained, hurried 
way. “Don’t think that, pray. II am very 
much guided by my own wishes in such matters. 
If I did not like to have the children with me I 
shouldn’t let themin. As it is——” 

“‘ As it is, you have some womanly instincts 
and feelings,” he said, softly. “And yet you're 
not one of the silly, gushing type of mothers.” 

“‘T observe,” she said, “ that you are getting 
reflective. Let me warn youin time. Itisa 
bad habit, and, once acquired, not easily shaken 
off.” 

““T know,’ he said, “that you treat every- 
thing lightly; but you, yourself, cannot be 
lightly treated or—thought of,” he added, in a 
lower tone. ‘There may be now and then a 
person—even not reflective—who has found that 
out.” 

‘Tam sorry for that imaginary. person,” she 
said, | 

She leant back in her chair and took up her 
fan—a large palm-leaf one, which she moved 
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lightly to and fro—glancing at him the while 
in a provocative, mischievous way, for which I 
should like to have shaken her. 

“You are quite sure,” he said, lowering his 
voice, “ that it is—imaginary ?” 

“As sure as that I take everything lightly, | 
and have never given any subject five minutes’ 
serious considération in my life,” she answered. 

“You don’t expect me to believe that,” he 
said. ‘I wonder why you always try to make 
me believe you are frivolous.” 

“Oh,” she said, with unembarrassed readi- 
ness, “ pray don’t speak as if I had made an 
effort to impress you with my being—arything. 
Didn’t we agree the other night that everything 
in the world is illusive, and imaginary, and that 
the theory of the primordial atomic globule was 
the only theory any sensible person ought to 
take of the mystery of existence! ” 

“ The other night,” he said, ‘ we talked a 
great deal of nonsense, and called it philosophy.” 

“Let us make a change, then,” she said, 
laughing up at him as he leant slightly forward. 
‘To-day we will talk philosophy and call it 
—nonsense.” 

‘** No,” he answered ; “I am not in the mood 
for elther subject.” 

‘“‘Are you going to be serious?” she asked, 
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waving the fan slowly to and fro, so that it 
sometimes revealed, sometimes hid her face. 
“Be warned in time. I am not, andI don't 
intend that you should be.” 

‘‘And why?” he said, impetuously. ‘Is my 
mood to wait on yours? Iam not at all fond 
of being dictated to, nor at all meek under 
coercion.” . 

“No more am I. What a wonderful sim1i- 
larity of disposition, is it not? Now, who is 
going to yield ?” 

“ Place au« dames,’ he said, laughing. “I 
give in as usual.” 

‘*You need not have done so,” she said, “ for 
Iam just going to dismiss you. I am due at 
one of those feminine conclaves to which you 
alluded so slightingly a few moments ago. 
Will you stay and amuse Jack and Reggie 
while I change my gown, or shall I say good- 
bye now?” 

‘“Where are you going?” he asked, rather 
eagerly. “Perhaps I am bound for the same 
place.” 

‘“‘T think not,” she said. “For I asked my 
hostess if she knew you, and she said she had 
not that honour.” | 

“You did not offer to supply the necessary 
introduction, I suppose ?” 
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* Why should I ?” she asked, rising from the 
‘chair, and standing there in her pretty, indolent 
grace before him. ‘ Don’t you think we have 
enough mutual acquaintances already?” 

“ If I said—no ?” | 

There was something in his eyes and voice 
that seemed to startle her. She turned quickly 
away. 

“Come, boys,” she said, “say good-bye to 
Rex ; he is going.” 

The young fellow’s face turned very pale; 
his eyes flashed stormily ; but he said nothing 
as the children rose up, only tossed Rheggie up 
in his strong arms, and then set him down with 
a kiss. a 

Meanwhile, Miss Kate made a sign to me. 

“Come to my bedroom, Jane,” she said ; ** we 
can finish our chat while I am changing my 
dress. 

She turned, and held out her hand. 

‘Try and bear up,” she said, mockingly. 
“The parting is not for very long;” and she 
laughed, and moved away to the door, while he 
stood silently watching her with something in 
his eyes which was not anger or pain, but surely 
a blending of both. 

I followed her, leaving the children clinging 
to Mr. Tresyllion’s arm. 
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- Once in her bedroom, she seemed to change 
quite suddenly. Perhaps she had forgotten I 
was there: I don’t know. The colour faded 
from her face; her eyes grew sad and wistful. 
She went over to the mantelpiece, and leant one 
hand on it as if to support herself. 

“What is it, Miss Kate; you are ill?” I> 
cried, anxiously. 

She started, and made a visible effort to com- 
mand herself. 

“The season is trying me, I think,’ she said, 
“ or I am not as strong as I used tobe. Really, 
Jane, sometimes I am obliged to confess I feel 
—tired.” 

She laughed a little, mirthless laugh—more 
pathetic to me than tears. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear,’ I cried, as I came 
over to her and put my arm round the trem- 
bling figure, for all the world as I use to do when 
she was a littlechild. “Go away from here—go 
to your own safe, quiet home. This is not the 
place, not the life for you. Why should you 
wear out your health and youth and strength 
for the sake of society? What can it give you 
in exchange ?” 

“‘T should have said nothing, a month ago,” 
she said, wearily. “I daresay you arte right, 
Jane ; my life is not healthy or natural, only I 
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seem now as if I can’t do without excitement. 
The days are so long, the hours so wearisome.” 

“They should not be that, surely,”’I said. 
“What do you lack? You have a beautiful 
home, a good husband, children, friends, 
position, money. You ought to be as happy 
as the day is long.” 

She turned on me with something of the old 
fire and passion. 

“Happy!” she cried, “I happy! What are 
those things to one cursed with my restless, 
miserable, discontented nature? Don’t talk to 
me of happiness; you take the world’s view of 
it; you don’t even understand the meaning of 
the word!” : 

She tore off her beautiful gown and tossed it 
aside with superb disdain, and, somehow, how 
or why I don’t know, but as I saw her moving 
to and fro in that restless, impetuous fashion, I 
thought of the pretty child-figure with the bare 
arms and neck, and short, white, fluttering 
skirts, that I had watched dancing like a leaf in 
the wind, in that hotel bedroom in Paris so 
many years ago. And as I thought of it the 
tears rushed to my eyes, and it seemed to me as 
if J must speak one word of warning if only for 
the sake of that memory. 

', . Miss Kate,” I said, and then a sob rose in my 
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throat, and she turned and looked at me in 
wonder. ‘‘ Oh, Miss Kate,” I went on in a 
broken, foolish fashion, “don’t be angry with 
me, don’t be offended. Remember I am only 
your old nurse, who loves you better than any- 
one else in the world. Oh, my dear, I know 
what troubles you—and—and it will only get 
worse. Anyone must be blind not to see that. 
Don’t rush into wilful misery; don’t add 
another to the many sad histories of society 
women. Your fate is marked qut, you can't 
alter it now. You are not happy; but better a 
little unhappiness at the first than the misery 
that will surely follow—if—if you yield.” 

She sank down on the chair by the dressing- 
table. Her face was very white. Her great 
dark eyes looked at me like the eyes of some 
wounded and suffering creature. 

“You have noticed—even you,” she said, in a 
stifled, husky voice. ‘Good Heaven! have I 
fallen so low already?” 

“T have been mad, I think,’ she went on, 
brokenly. “I thought I was so safe; that I 
should never care; that I could defy Fate. 
Oh, Jane, you are right. My good angel must 
have sent you tome. I will leave town at once 
.—to-morrow, if possible. I—oh, it isn’t pos- 
sible that I should care so much, that it will 
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hurt me todo it. I was always such a coward, 
you know, Jane. IJ—lI never could bear pain 
well. But if it has to be done, it must be done 
quickly—at once. Oh, you are right, quite 
right, I know; and I—what a blind, silly fool I 
have been! But I shall stop in time. You 
have shown me the precipice, while I was look- 
ing only at the flowery path that ledtoit. But, 
oh! Jane, Jane !——” . 

She threw herself into my arms, my poor, 
pretty dear, just as if she was the little, wilful, 
passionate child I used to scold and pet in the 
old days. It wrung my heart to hear her sobs. 
It made me bitterly indignant to think of the 
selfishness, and cruelty, and vanity that had led 
her on to suffer like this. 

“As if one woman at a time wasn't 
enough,” I said to myself in bitter indignation. 
“ What brutes men are!” 

And then Miss Kate drew herself away from 
my arms, and suddenly seemed to grow quite 
cold and calm. 

“Go home now, Jane,” she said, “and don't 
worry about me any more. When I once make 
up my mind to do a thing, I can trust my- 
self to go through with it. I have been 
playing*with fire, but the scorch and the pain 
have only hurt me—no one else.” 
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She kissed me, and then put me aside some- 
what hurriedly | 

“Good-bye, Jane,” she said. ‘‘ Heaven bless 
you for your faithful love. When to-morrow 
comes, think of me, and—and pray for me now 
and then. Perhaps I may need your prayers, 
Jane, more than-you think—need them, though 
I have taken your advice and gone away from 
this hateful town to—to, what was it you called 
it, Jane?—my own safe, quiet home—my own 
safe—quiet—home ” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
INFATUATION. 


I went back to Mrs. Cray’s with a very heavy 
heart. 

Of course I saw how it all had come about, 
only too plainly. The mutual attraction of that 
first meeting; the sympathy and suitability of 
the two young, impulsive, romantic natures. 
There had been no thought of danger to either 
—at first. There never is, or there would be no 
unhappy love stories in the world for poets to 
write of, and sentimental folk to weep over. 

That slow, subtle drifting, with closed eyes 
and unconscious hearts, up to the danger point, 
where temptation, and pain, and misery set in. 
How often, how often I have seen it! In more 
cases, perhaps, than friends or foes ever dreamt ; 
in more cases than husbands or wives themselves 
suspected. For human nature is terribly. human, 
despité restraints, artifices, and conventionalities. 

It is not always the mournful face that hides 
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the heaviest heart. Sometimes, when lips were 
laughing, I have watched the eyes, and I think 
tears would have seemed less sad than the look 
I have seen. I have wondered what the history 
was that was hidden from the world; what 
brought the sudden tremor to lip and hand; 
the sudden pallor to bronzed cheek of man, or 
fair, flushed face of woman. 

With gay words, and fashionable jargon, and 
indifferent laughter, and careless, cynical philo- 
sophy, the men and women of the world play 
their part; yet here and there one notes the 
weariness, the languor, the disgust underlying the 
jest and the philosophy ; and, in so noting them, 
one can but wonder why they should deem it 
worth while to act and pretend, and be untrue 
to themselves for the sake of a society their 
better natures must despise. It 1s a mystery 
indeed. 

Mrs. Cray was at home when I went in, and 
apparently not in the best of tempers. She put 
a few questions to me, which I answered very 
shortly. I had no idea of telling her about Mr. 
Tresyllion, or what I had seen and suspected. 

That night she told me she was going to write, 
and sent me off to bed as usual. I was so 
worried about Miss Kate that I could nof sleep. 
I tossed to and fro, and my head began to ache 
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as if it would burst, and at last in despair, I got 
up and resolved to go down to the kitchen and 
make myself some tea. I heard the hall clock 
strike twelve as I went softly down the stairs, 
and past the dining-room door. 

I thought I would knock and tell Mrs. Cray 
that I was about the house, in case she should 
be alarmed at the noise; but as I paused there 
on the mat, a sound startled me, and my hand 
dropped. 

It was the sonnd of a champagne cork flying 
off. Then a voice—Rex Tresyllion’s voice—fell 
on my ear. 

‘‘Give me a tumblerful, Pauline. I’m nearly 
dead with worries and vexations. I need some- 
thing to pull me together.” 

I was too amazed to move—Rex Tresyllion 
here, at this hour, alone with Mrs. Cray ! 

“Well!” I thought, “this is Bohemianism 
with a vengeance!” 

I suppose I am neither better : nor worse than 
most of my sex, if I confess to the humiliating 
fault of curiosity. For the first time in my life 1 
was guilty of the meanness of listening. 

Mrs. Cray’s voice answered him. “My poor 
boy—and what has worried you? Won't you 
tell me?” 

Qh,” he said, “it wouldn't interest you. 
10 
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Never mind, Pauline. I came to you because 
you always rest and comfort me. You are the 
only woman I know, who does that.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then she said 
in a hoarse, choked voice: “I wish to Heaven, 
Rex, that I could take every care and trouble in 
the world off your shoulders and bear them for 
you! I would do it gladly—for your sake.” 

A sob seemed to break her voice. I think she 
must have left her seat and thrown herself down 
by his chair. 

“Oh, Rex, Rex!” she cried passionately. ‘I 
can’t help it—I can’t bear it any longer. I must 
speak or I shall die. Didn't you see what your 
words—your looks were doing? Scorching my 
heart with a very madness of passionate love, 
destroying all the peace and content of my life! 
I tried to live it down; to stamp it out. I might 
as well try to forget I live, and—suffer.” 

‘‘Good Heavens, Pauline!” he cried. “ Are 
you mad?” 

‘Perhaps ’—she said. ‘“ But you shall hear 
me, you must. Why have you come here as 
you did ?—sought me, flattered me, tortured me? 
Did you think you were the sort of man that.a- 

“woman could only care for in the cold sense that 
friendship means? You have taught me one. 
lesson, that life, and experience, and my world -- 
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had failed to teach, and if you hate me, or 
despise me after to-night, I cannot help it. Your 
presence is like life to me. Your very step in 
the street, your voice on the stairs will make my 
sick heart throb, live, rejoice! Oh, Rex, you 
knew, you saw—you are not so blind that it 
needed words like—these.” 

“No,” he said, huskily. “I saw—I know. 
For Heaven’s sake, Pauline, getup. Why should 
you kneel to me. I am not worth any woman's 
love, and yet you care—you care so much.” 

‘More than my life,” she said. 

In the stillness came one deep sob—a stifled 
murmur. 

“Say you don’t despise me,” she went on, 
passionately. “Say it, Rex, or, as I live, I will 
not wait to see another sun rise on the shame 
and sorrow of my wretched life.” 

He may have argued with her, or accepted 
that homage to his vanity at cost of mutual self- 
respect. I don't know; and I cannot say. I 
only remember that I crept away, sick at heart 
with shame, and shut myself in my own little 
attic, and thought, ‘Is the world all mad; are 
women all fools; has life no better thing in it 
than this love, for which they are wrecking 
themselves, and all good gifts which they may 
possess?” “Qh, Miss Kate!” 1 said to myself 

10°. 
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again and again, “oh, my dear! what an escape’ 
for you; what a blessing for you that in time 
you had the strength to see your danger. He is 
utterly, utterly worthless.” 

For, indeed, so it seemed to me, knowing 
nothing, as I did then, of that strange sense of 
honour which sometimes makes a man refrain 
from humiliating a woman too deeply; which, 
for the sake of the love he has won unsought, 
will make him as chivalrous as if that love were 
a guerdon, not a shame; which rends his heart 
with pity as the whirlwind of the weaker crea- 
ture’s passion rocks him in its frenzied blast, and 
so leads him on to pretend the love she has 
never awakened, and to suffer the ignominy and 
despair she never suspects. But other lessons 
and other experiences had to teach me that. 
On this night I blamed him as much as I hated 
him; and I only longed to know Miss Kate 
was safe out of his reach or knowledge, ard 
resolved to tell her what he really was, if only 
to cure her of her folly in time. 


Mrs. Cray had the grace to keep her room all 
next day. I saw and heard nothing of her till 
the evening, and then, after preparing her usual 
meal, I told her that the place did not suit me, 
and that I must leave her service. 
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She looked very much astonished and put out, 
and argued with me for ever so long. But I was 
quite firm; my mind was made up, and I kept 
to my resolution. 

That night’s post brought me a letter from 
Miss Kate, saying that she was leaving for Devon- 
shire next day. 

Oh, how glad I was to hear it! How proudly 
I told myself that she, at least, was safe, and that 
time would heal the smart, and that she would 
be her bright, merry little self again! 

Ah me! as if fate ever did what we expect 
and desire; as if it does not blind us first to 
danger, and then let loose all possible risks and 
temptations across the path on which our feet 
are set. 

The whole of that month, my last month with 
Mrs. Cray, I did not once set eyes on Mr. 
Tresyllion. But I knew he came there, for all 
that; and | knew, too, that the new book got 
on very, very slowly for all the hours that were 
supposed to be given up toit. Now and then 
she would dash off fragments of ideas and 
thoughts as mad as herself, I think. I used to 
pick up scraps of paper in her bedroom, or the 
dining~ room, with the oddest things written on 
them. °I give a few here: 
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“ How little women understand men when 
they-try torulethem. . . As if the strongest 
bond is not the one that is never seen.” 


‘To bore a man, is to give the death-blow to 
his love. Never let him feel you exact any- 
thing—only that he is yielding, not that you 
are compelling.” 


“The art of knowing when ‘to let men 
alone’ is the one art that seems impossible to 
women who love them. There is just a point 
to which passion may be led without strain- 
ing. . . . Never reproach your lover when 
he is irritable, or weary. Never implore him 
when his impulse does not answer the prayer of 
your eyes. ‘To know when to caress is as 
necessary to love, as to know when to be silent 
ig necessary to true comradeship.” 


“The passion of jealousy is a descent into 
depths of humiliation. Be jealous, but never 
betray it to the rival who excites it, or to the 
man whose love you crave, or possess, or would 
Keep.” | 


When a man fears to tell you of any 
trouble, any folly, any mistake, his lové is on 
the-wane. Withheld confidence is.a spur that 
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goads conscience, and irritates him into further 
wrong-doing for mere desire of forgetfulness. 
Love is too sharp-set not to be easily blunted ; 
the edge may be set again, but it is never quite 
the same—clear, polished, unmarked by the 
grindstone of circumstance.” 


‘‘ Misery is the spur that goads passion ; 
comfort the leading rein that guides love. Do 
not blame; do not reproach; do not seek to 
detach your lover from habits, tasks, and incli- 
nations, which are to him as second nature. It 
may be easy to win, it is hard to hold. When 
you have learned that secret, love has nothing 
more to teach.” 


** Let a man once feel that he can come toa 
woman for sympathy as well as love, for com- 
prehension as well as sympathy, for companion- 
ship in his good or bad moods, for laughter as 
for tears, for sorrow as for joy, for stimulus as 
for soothing, for passion as for content, and he 
will ask no more save to rest on her heart, and 
love, and be loved.” 


-- [used to wonder she did not publish all her 
. ideas. In a little volume, and call it “ Pauline 
Cary’s Philosophy of Love.” I am sure it would 
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have had a wide circulation, and done an 
immense amount of good, besides initiating the 
inexperienced. 

I suppose she was happy at this time. I 
don’t know. She never said a word to me, and 
I suppose never dreamt that I suspected what 
was going on. 

I think she was as absolutely, madly, blindly 
infatuated as ever woman was. Yet she was 
clever enough to keep her charm for him, even 
after that humiliating self-betrayal. She grew 
positively beautiful at times, as if the fire in her 
heart had lent her youth, charm, brilliance. 

[ looked at her with a sort of wonder on 
those evenings when I knew she expected him, 
wondering if, indeed, she could be the same 
woman—careless, slovenly, erratic—into whose 
service I had entered a brief twelve months 
before. 

I suppose there is a sorcery about love that 
is quite beyond explaining. It certainly seems 
to me that it is the one strong ungovernable 
passion, for which human lives are wrecked ; so 
wantonly, so carelessly, so irrationally, that one 
can but hold one’s breath and gaze in stupefied 
wonder and ask—“ Why ?” 

But I did not call Mrs. Cray’s infatuation 
“love.” It seemed to me a hot, cruel caprice 
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that had fastened on this man from the first 
hour his handsome, laughing, boyish face had 
looked back to hers, on that fatal Sunday night. 

Mrs. Cray had often said that she was fond of 
discerning and analysing character, though 
whether she had formed a correct judgment it 
is not for me to say. She was quite clever 
enough to know something about the world 
she lived in, and the life she described. 

When one knows the world, one ceases to 
expect miracles from the men and women who 
muke it what it is. 

Self-sacrifice is only possible to a great 
nature. Mrs. Cray’s was not that by any 
manner of means; but I have no right to 
sit in judgment upon her, no right to hint 
even at her folly, or the lengths to which it 
led her. I left her at the end of the month to 
go to a place I had heard of, in the country, as 
housekeeper to a doctor. 

We parted very good friends. Perhaps she 
was relieved to think I was going away. I 
don't know, but I could not help thinking it 
as | saw her eyes fall before mine when 1 men- 
tioned her husband’s name. And, really, I felt 
as if I were leaving a mine with the train laid 
for explosion, and only the match wanted, as I 
drove off from the little house in Bruton Street. . 
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setting for its dainty, little mistress; but as the 
door opened, and I went in, and she rose to 
greet me, I felt a sort of shock and terror at the 
change I saw in her. | 

She was dressed in white: something loose, 
and soft, and fleecy, and with no particle of 
colour about her, and her face seemed to have 
grown terribly thin and pale, and there were 
dark lines under the soft, brown eyes that made 
them look strangely sad and wistful. 

“ Well, Jane!” she said, quite cheerfully, and 
smiled up at me. 

Now, whether it was the smile, or ihe look, 
or the effort that made both so infinitely 
pathetic, I don’t know; but I felt the tears 
rush into my eyes and nearly blind me as I took 
both the little outstretched hands in mine. 

_ “ Have you been ill, Miss Kate?” I cried 
involuntarily. 

“* Do I look ill?” she said, and glanced at, 
the mirror opposite. “Oh, no. I am quite 
well, really. The—the season has fagged mea 
little, that is all, and I haven't had time to 
recoup myself after such unusual dissipation. 
Come and sit down and talk to me. You are 
going to another situation, you said. What a. 
restlegs°old Jane it is.” ‘ 

She pushed forward a chair, and sank: into 
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another by the bay-window, which was wide 
open, and showed the beautiful grounds and the 
sloping terraces, and the moonlight gleaming 
softly over the quiet trees. 

I sat down opposite to her as she bade 
me. The room was dimly lit by one lamp on 
a table at the other end. Her delicate face 
and head were thrown into faint relief, and 
seemed to me to have something almost unreal 
about them. | 

For a moment or two I could not speak, only 
sat quietly watching her, and at last she turned 
to me with a poor little effort at a smile, which 
soon died away. 

“ Why have you left Mrs. Cray ?” she said. 

For the life of me I could not help starting. 
I had forgotten that she would be almost sure 
to ask that question, and I could not tell her 
the truth. I felt my face grow warm, but the 
friendly darkness doubtless concealed it. 

“‘ TT was not comfortable,’ I said. ‘‘ She is 
such a strange woman, turning night into day as 
she does.” 

“Is she—is she a good woman, do you 
think ?” Miss Kate asked suddenly. 

Her voice was not steady, and the little hands 
that lay loosely —* on her lap, trembled 
visibly. 
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“ What do you mean by a—good woman?” 
I said. 

“Js she true and honourable? Would she 
be a safe friend for—for a man?” 

“ That,” I said, somewhat dryly, ‘“‘ depends 
very much on the man. If he were young, 
handsome, clever, erratic——’” 

She raised one trembling hand to her face, 
and half turned from me towards the open 
window. | 

“ Don’t let us talk about it,” she said, almost 
fiercely. ‘“ What good can it do? And 
yet—— Oh, Jane, Jane!” she burst out, pas- 
slonately, and threw herself on her knees by my 
side, and hid her face on my lap. “I sent for 
you,” she said, “‘ because it seemed as if I would 
die if I didn’t hear something—something. Tell 
me—you have seen him since—since that day? 
Is he well—happy? Do you think he ever 
remembers——” 

“Oh, Miss Kate!” I said. ‘“ You must not 
—indeed you must not think of him like this. 
Believe me, he is not worth it. He was only 
amusing himself with you; he is a selfish, un- 
principled man. Even if he were not, what 
good would it be now ?” 

She “sprang to her feet as suddenly as she 
‘had thrown herself down, her small hands 
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clasped tight, her eyes flashing and glowing in 
the dusky gloom. 

“Say that again,” she said hoarsely; ‘“‘ say - 
that again. ‘Amusing himself with me! ’—lIs it 
true, Jane? By Heaven above, if | thought 
s0o——” 

* Oh, hush, hush!” I cried, horrified at the 
passion I had evoked. ‘Be calm, Miss Kate, 
for Heaven’s sake! Sit down there as you were 
doing, and I will tell you the whole story. I 
never méant to do so; but itis better. It will 
cure you of wasting thoughts and feeling on a 
worthless man.” 

There was agony in the dark eyes that rested 
on my face—the agony of a creature that awaits 
its death blow. But I only thought then of the 
sharp pain that would prove its own best cure, 
and I looked away from her to the dark, still 
night and the heavy shadows, where the moon- 
light gleamed from time to time. 

“I said it, my dear, because I know it to be 
true,” I answered her at last. ‘“ He is evidently 
a man who spends his time in making love 
to married women. The evening of that after- 
noon, you remember : 

_ “ Yes,” she said, in a strange, hushed voice. 
"He came to—to Mrs. Cray’s,” I said? “It 
was late. I had gone to bed; but I had ‘to get - 
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‘up about midnight, and go downstairs for some- 
thing, As I passed the dining-room door, I 
heard them talking.” 

** You—you are sure,’ she cried, sharply, “ it 
was he—Rex ?” 

“ Quite, quite sure. She called him by his 
name, and I knew his voice so well. He was 
there so often.” 

“Yes,” she said in the same stifled way, “1 
know ; he told me so himself.” 

“Well,” I went on ruthlessly, “I heard 
enough to convince me that Mrs. Cray allowed 
him to make love to her. ‘That he, on his side, 
knew she was in love with him.” 

There was a moment’s dead silence. I was 
terrified as I looked at her face. The agony, 
the shame, the horror, the disgust that swept 
over it. She rose and stood leaning against the 
window, her hand clasping the silken curtains as 
if to support herself. 

“ To think,” she said in a husky, stifled voice, 
“that I—I—should live to suffer for a man’s 
amusement.” 

I rose, too, but I did not dare to touch her. 
I was afraid. I stood there silent, waiting for 
‘the storm to pass; hoping and praying it might 
pass. in*’a tempest of tears and sobs, as so often I 


had, known her varying moods to do. 
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But no. She turned to me at last—white— 
cold—still. 

“ Thank you, Jane,” she said. “TI suppose it 
is the truth you have told me—not something 
cruel and disagreeable, ‘for my good, as you 
used to say of the powders you were so fond of 
giving me.” 

“ Miss Kate,” I said, “it is gospel truth as 
sure as I live.” 

She held up her hand to stay further words; 
then it dropped, and was pressed convulsively 
to her heart. 

“Tam rightly served,” she said. ‘I deserve 
no one’s pity—even my own. I—I had no 
excuse, save that I never dreamt of danger until 
it was too late. But, oh! how I hate him— 
hate him! I feel as if I could not breathe, live, 
exist, in the same world where he is now. I 
feel ” She broke off abruptly; a strange, 
fierce little laugh rang out on the stillness. 
“Jane, she cried, and her hand closed on my 
own like a vice, “if my turn ever comes, if a 
day ever dawns that tells me I can deal back 
the suffering and humiliation dealt to me, what 
a revenge I will take for to-night!” 

“Oh, Miss Kate,” I cried, “ Miss nae don't 
talk so wickedly !” 

“Am I—wicked?” she said, and then— 
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suddenly her strength seemed to go, and she 
sank back in her chair, and looked at me in a 
stricken, helpless way. ‘‘I suppose I am,” she 
said. ‘I ought to have no such feelings—no 
such thoughts. I ought to have remembered who 
I am—that romance and sentiment died for me 
at the altar, when John Carruthers made me 
his wife. I ought—but I could not help myself. 
Before I cared, I never knew my danger ; after- 
wards—it was very little use.” 

She hid her face in her hands; her whole 
frame shook with a shiver as of mortal cold. 

‘We will not speak of this again,” she said 
presently. ‘‘ Never again, after to-night. I 
will go back to duty. Surely, it can’t be very 
hard to be content when one has so much in life 
to make one so. IJ was quite happy two months 
ago, Jane. Quite happy, before this wretched, 
feverish, restless excitement took possession of 
me.” 

‘And you will be quite happy again, my 
dear,’ I said, gently. “Believe me, you will. 
Far. far happier than if you knew the—the 
feeling was mutual: Far happier than Mrs. 
Cray. lam sure she cannot be happy.” 

“Not happy !”—It was a new mood now that 
swayed dhe passionate, impulsive little heart.— 
“Not happy, and his eyes are looking back to 
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hers, and his voice telling her he loves her-—and 
his lips——” 

A great flame of colour swept up to her brow. 
“‘ Why,” she went on tempestuously, “I would 
have died—willingly, only once to hear him say 
he loved me; only once to have felt the touch 
of his lips on mine.” 

“Oh, Miss Kate,” I cried in horror, “you 
must not talk like this. You must not. For 
Heaven's sake, remember——” 

“‘T can remember nothing,” she said, fiercely, 
“ until I have worked the mad fit out of me; so 
let me be, Jane, and if I shock you too much, 
go down to the servants’ hall again.” 

‘Well,’ I sighed, despairingly, ‘“ whatever 
there is in Mr. Tresyllion for two sensible 
women to go mad about, beats my powers of 
comprehension.” 

*‘ Oh,” she said, growing suddenly calm, “ my 
madness will be brief, believe me. It is when I 
grow sane that I am to be feared.” 

‘“‘ Miss Kate,” I cried, imploringly, “ have you 
no thought how foolish this is, how wrong ?” 

“Wrong!” —it was the tempest breaking 
loose again—“ wrong, do you say? As if I 
hadn’t told myself that a million times, and as if. 
those eyes of his hadn't swept away the 
memory of the telling at the very next glance. 
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As if I didn’t know the full extent of my folly— 
that I am a wife, a mother—a woman who should 
have done with dreams, and desires, and all that 
means the poetry of life, and youth, and makes 
earth heaven! Oh, Jane, what is the use—what 
is the use—what is the use? I can’t help my- 
self. It must be driven out somehow, I know: 
but you must give me time, Jane; you must 
_give—me—time-——”" 

And then suddenly she swayed forward, and, 
with closed eyes, fell like a stone on the floor at 
my feet. : 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“MY LADY OF MOODS.” 


I tuoucuT she would have been very ill after 
that long fainting-fit; but the next day she 
seemed almost herself again—pale, languid, and 
strangely quiet—but more like Mrs. Carruthers 
of Templecombe than the passionate little fury 
of the previous night, 

Mr. Carruthers was still in London, and I was 
glad of it; for I hoped that she would be 
stronger and better by the time he came home 
from his Parliamentary duties. 

She sent for me to her boudoir in the after- 
noon, and I found her lying down on the wide, 
deep, Chesterfield couch. Her dark hair was 
drawn, in its lovely, rippling waves, from off her 
brow, and hung down in a long, loose plait. The 
pale, delicate pink of her pretty gown® set off 
her clear, dark skin. She looked so young, so 
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sweet, that, for the life of me, I could only look 
at her in silent admiration. 

‘Come and sit down, and we will have some 
tea, Jane,” she said. “I can’t stand the boys’ 
noise this afternoon, so I sent them off to the 
nursery. What a perfect day it has been,” she 
added, as she gazed dreamily at the view 
through the open window. 

The sun was setting over the brow of the 
wood-covered hills. The blue of the sky, the 
warmth of the sir, the notes of a bird’s broken 
song, all seemed to convey the same impression 
of peace, and rest, and beauty. 

She raised herself on one arm, looking at the 
view as if she had never seen it before. 

‘‘T wish,” she said suddenly, ‘ that beautiful 
things didn’t make me so intensely sad; and, 
somehow—lI don’t like being sad. When I was 
a child, Jane, f was such a merry little thing, 
wasn't I?” 

‘Yes, Miss Kate,’ I answered. “And a 
wicked little thing, too. Lord! the mischief 
you contrived to get into; the things you'd 
invent |” 

She smiled, a faint little smile, that had 
no mirth in it, and in which her eyes had no 
part. ° 

“Jane,” she said, “Iam going, for the last, 
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last time, just to give myself up to memory. 
I—I want you to hear how it all happened. 
Perhaps you will not blame me so much then. 
I was mad last night, but I am rational and. 
sensible enough to-day. My heart is quiet; my 
pulse does not throb. Let us have one more 
talk together, Jane, and then bury it—and 
forget.” 

She lay back again on the cushions. The 
soft colour came and went in her face. 

I poured out some tea, and brought her a 
cup, and she drank it in a mechanical, absent- 
minded fashion. 

“‘T had better get it over,” she said, suddenly. 
“[ have never spoken to anyone else. I could 
not; but you, Jane—well, somehow, you are 
so different; it is like going back to the old 
childish days again. 1saw how astonished you 
were that time you came to see me in London, 
when Reggie brought Mr. Tresyllion in to 
afternoon tea. Only a month before that we 
had been strangers. Sometimes I wonder, my- 
self, how we drifted into that cosy, natural inti- 
macy. I can hardly tell. We seemed to meet. 
everywhere. I suppose he wished it, for he 
always managed it. And John liked him, and 
he used often to drop in on Sundays, And the- 
boys were so fond of him, and he had such a. 
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way with them—well, you know that, I needn’t 
tell you. And all the time I never dreamt of 
danger. I thought we were such good friends. 
My life had been calm and quiet, and it seemed 
so good to laugh, and be happy, and—young; 
once again; and I always felt that with him. 
And there was not a word to startle or warn 
me. I knew he liked to be with me—there was 
a look in his eyes sometimes——” 

Her voice broke. I saw her tremble from 
head to foot. 

“And to think,” she cried, stormily, “to 
think that it was a lie—a lie—a lie!” | 

Presently she grew calm, and went on. I 
thought it best that she should tell her story 
without interruption. 

*“] suppose,” she said wearily, “it is never 
quite safe to be happy. I was happy, unthink- 
ingly, blissfully happy; and I never dreamt of 
asking myself why. I often wonder what woke 
me up.” 

‘Did you wake,” I asked her gently, “ before 
—that afternoon ? ” 

“The night before, I think. We were at a 
party ; he had taken me down to supper. Some- 
how, it often happened that he did take me down 
to supper—at parties.” 

She stopped abruptly and looked at me,.as if 
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the pain of some new thought had struck 
sharply on her notice. 

“To think,” she said, in a breathless, fright- 
ened way, “to think, Jane, that he will never 
take me down to supper again; and yet, that all 
my life, even when I am an old woman—if I 
live to be one—I shall have to remember those 
evenings !” 

‘‘And this special one?” I asked. 

“It was different,” she said, “in some way. 
There was a subtle, underlying meaning in the 
words he said, and I did not find it so easy to 
jest and laugh. What was it he used to call 
me ? ‘My Lady of Moods’? I—TI think he 
wrote a poem on that. He used to quote little 
bits of it to me just to tease me. I wrote it 
down once from memory; but I don’t think it 
ig quite right. It was something like this: 


What shall I say of her? 

All that I may of her, 
All that is sad of her—sweet in her—glad in her, 
Comes to my heart as her name to the lips of me, 
Wakens and pulses and thrills every thought of me, 

Choose what I could of her, 

Think what I would of her, 
All that is worst of her—all that is good of her, _ 
Sways me and draws me to love every mood of her, 
Changefully changeful—My Lady of Moods! ” 
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“It is very pretty,” I said. “No doubt he 
has written a dozen like it to—Mrs. Cray.” 

It was cruel; but it pulled her sharp up 
from her dreaming fancies to reality and com- 
mon sense. : | 

“Thank you, Jane,” she said. ‘No doubt 
you are right. Well, I have nearly done. 
That night he was quieter, graver than 1 had 
known him ever to be. There was something— 
or I thought there was something — deeper, 
more regretful, in his eyes and voice.” 

She leant her head back against the cushion 
and closed her own eyes. Her lips quivered, 
then set themselves sternly once more. 

‘“‘ T suppose,” she went.on presently, “I had 
flirted. It did not seem easy that night; but I 
laughed, and teased, and jested as—as I had 
always done, and, when we left the supper-table 
he began quoting that poem again to tease me; 
and we went up the stairs and on to the landing, 
where some seats were. I think there was 
dancing going on. I remember a waltz strain 
sounding as he drew me down on to one of the 
seats with a little imperative gesture. ‘Kate,’ 
he said; and I was startled and looked at him, 
and something in his eyes terrified me. 

“¢Oh,’ he said in a stifled whisper, ‘if I 
dared—if I dared——’ 
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“*Dared what?’ I asked, in some spirit of 
dare-devilry and recklessness which for the 
moment had taken possession of me, I think. 

. © ¢Tared—misquote—one line of that poem,’ 
he said. ‘But I’m a little bit afraid of “ My 
Lady of Moods,” do you know ?’ 

‘©¢ What,’ I asked, ‘would be the line you 
would—misquote ? ’ 

I should not have asked. I should not have 
said it. I—I brought my humiliation on my- 
self. His hand closed on mine. I could hear 
his heart beat. 

 “<¢Tt would be this,’ he said, and his voice 
stole to my ear with the dying strain of the 
waltz music. ‘Come to my heart—as your 
name to the lips of me.’ 

_ “QOur eyes met—one quick glance; it said 
enough—too much. The music ceased, the 
dancers flocked from the room. I rose, 
startled, indignant, afraid. That—that was all, 
Jane.” 

“And the next night,” I said, “the very 
next night he was making love to Mrs. Cray.” 

She sprang up, her eyes and cheeks aflame. 
“It is good-bye to him now,” she cried. ‘“‘ Good- 
bye to folly, sentiment, blindness, imprudence.. 
I did not mean to be a bad woman, Jane. 
‘Heaven knows I did not. I would not deceive 
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my husband knowingly. The drifting was so 
easy, sO pleasant, so safe. But now I am 
awake; my eyes will never close again on 
dreams like those.” 

“T pray to Heaven, not,” I cried, and the 
tears rushed to my own eyes as I looked at her ; 
such a pretty, fragile little thing, and with her 
young life tortured and spoilt by a man’s sel- 
fishness. “Oh, Miss Kate,” I said. “ Why did 
you marry—why? I told you love would 
come. No human fate can defy it. And I 
knew your nature, your temperament. I knew 
how passionately and recklessly you could 
love, if once you let yourself go.” 

And, oh! the strange, little smile that came 
to her lips as she raised her eyes and looked at 
me. 

“But I have not—‘ let myself go,’ Jane,” she 


sax, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A LAST CONFIDENCE. 


We were silent for a long time then. The sun 
had set; the air was full of sweet scents from 
the rose-garden below. I could hear the 
children’s voices laughing out in the stillness. 

Perhaps that roused her. I don’t know; but 
she sprang suddenly up, and then stood lean- 
ing with one hand against the table. Her face 
was ghastly. 

“‘ Miss Kate!” I cried in terror. “ You are 
ill—you——” 

“Hush!” she said. ‘Don’t speak for a 
moment.” 
I saw her brows contract. Her hand went 
to her heart. I could hear its dull laboured 
beats, in the silence of the quiet room. 

At last she looked up and smiled. 

““] was almost foolish enough to give way 
again,” she said. “Jane, if you are ever 
dreadfully unhappy, and you hear a little child’s 
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laugh break across your miserable thoughts, 
you will know what a heartache is. I thought 
mine would have broken—just for a moment.” 

I have many pictures in the gallery of 
my memory; but among them all there 1s 
not one so pathetic, so fair, so infinitely sad, as 
the picture of that slight young figure, in its 
trailing draperies of pink, standing outlined 
against the faint rose light of the sky, with the 
anguish of an aching heart so bravely re- 
pressed, yet speaking out its mute suffering in 
the quiver of the pale lips, and the agony of 
the dark, wild eyes. 

‘Tt can’t be true,” she went on, “that I 
suffer—I—and for a cause so worthless! Haven't 
I always treated life as a jest, laughed with it, 
dreamed with it, sung to it, smiled to it, as— 
as children do? It is very hard, Jane. I did 
not think such a little thing could hurt so 
deeply.” 

“Perhaps,” I said, ‘It will be sooner over.” 

She drew herself up to her full height. There 
was something stately, womanly, about the 
little wild gipsy thing at that moment. 

“Yes,” she said, “it must be soon over. I 
never could bear pain; you know that, Jane. 
Tell me Sgain that I have been deceived, fooled, 
humiliated. That helps me; that will cure me. 
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‘I have not lost my power over myself yet. But 
if we ever meet——” 

“Now, Miss Kate,” I said, warningly, as I 
saw the flash of her eyes, the sudden set of the 
pretty, soft lips into a hardness and fierceness, 
that robbed them of all beauty. 

“T forgot,” she said. ‘I must not be tragic; 
it is bad form nowadays. None who respect 
themselves have anything so uncomfortable as 
—feelings.” 

She began to pace to and fro the pretty, 
dainty room, her head bent, her hands loosely 
clasped behind her. 

“I must have it out with myself to-day,” she 
said. ‘‘ Afterwards, it does not matter. I can 
take up the old life where it dropped. Surely 
this won't make such a difference. I have 
enjoyed living for its own sake up to that 
first evening. Why shouldn't I enjoy it again? 
My feelings were never deep—just as variable as 
my nature. Even he said that, and I was a 
good actress, I think, Jane, for he never sus- 
pected that _I—cared.” | 

“No,” I said. “If you were always as you 
were that afternoon in Manchester Square, no 
one would have suspected you had any senti- | 
ment in the matter.” 
_- “If I did not betray myself then,” she said, 
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eagerly, ““I am safe. Oh, Jane, if I thought he 
knew what I feel—what he has made ime feel— 
I should kill myself! I—lI could not meet his 
eyes again.” 

_ “Then make yourself — on that point,” 
I said, “for I watched you keenly and closely 
enough, and, if anything, you seemed rather too 
cold and indifferent !”’ | 

“Oh, I am glad of that,” she said, breath- 
lessly, “I am glad of that!” 

Then she stopped in her restless walk, and 
‘came and knelt beside me, just as a child would 
have done, and laid her pretty, dark head against 
my shoulder. I always have said, and I say still, 
I never met Miss Kate’s equal for pretty ways; 
they were just part and parcel of herself.” 

‘‘ Dear old Jane!” she said. ‘ You have been 
very good to me, and very patient. I wonder,” 
and she lifted her head and pushed back the 
soft brown hair, “I wonder, Jane, if it will be 
very long before 1 am—happy—again ?” 

‘‘Heaven forbid, my dear,’ I cried. ‘ You 
have everything to make you so.” 

‘‘T know that,” she said—‘‘I know it too 
well. Every day of my life I have enumerated 
my blessings. But it is terrible to me—oh, 
Jane, yeu can’t think how terrible—to feel I 
‘gan’t laugh just for laughing’s sake. I can’t 
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care about the things that used to please me 
so, and sunshine, and music, and any story with 
real feeling in it—they all seem to me so in- 
finitely sadder than ever they have seemed be- 
fore. But it can’t last, Jane, can it? It’s im- 
possible that it should last ?” 

‘“‘ Quite impossible, my dear,” I answered her, 
stroking back the rich, dusky hair with loving 
hand as though she were my little charge once 
more, not a great lady with every good gift of 
fortune in her keeping. 

“Do you know,” she said presently, “I 
believe people like to pose as mé@rtyrs, even to 
themselves. [t seems to make life more—inter- 
esting. Perhaps,” and her voice dropped into 
sudden softness again, “that is the reason why 
unhappy loves are almost always faithful.” 

“Oh, my dear,” I said, “it is only when we 
are young that we think so much of happiness. 
Believe me, it 1s better to have a little comfort 
that lasts, than a great joy that is soon over.” 

“JT dare say you are right,” she said. ‘ We 
think and talk a great deal of happiness, and, 
after all, what is it? Only a question of a little 
less misery in each life. We dream of it—we 
never realise it.” 

“No, I said. ‘ Doubtless it is not meant. 
we should.” 
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‘After to-night,” she said wearily, “I must 
not indulge in sentiment. Well,” and she laughed 
bitterly, ‘there will be no one to afford me the 
luxury of confidence. I must keep the children 
with me; they will help. If only Reggie would 
not talk so much about—him.” 

She rose and went back to the couch, and 
leant her cheek somewhat wearily against the 
soft cushions. 

“Tt all seems so long ago,” she said; “so 
terribly long ago. Feelings age one more than 
years, do they not, Jane?” 

“Tt seems so strange,” she went on, presently, 
“to feel like this when one has been unmoved 
and indifferent so long, that one had no fear of— 
of such a possibility. I had heard the girls at 
school talk of their loves, and sentimentalise 
over their emotions. But it always seemed to 
me that I hadn't any. I couldn't understand 
it's being in any one man’s power to make 
you happy or—wretched. And my future 
seemed all so safe and settled, and now——” 

A little low sob choked the words, but her 
eyes were dry and strangely bright. 

“‘T despise him enough, Heaven knows,” she 
said. ‘‘ Oh, why did he do it? Why? It was 
so cruel, so heartless, so ‘ 

“So manlike,” I said bitterly. 
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{* She dropped her hand and looked at me. 
‘“‘Poor Jane,” she said, “you have suffered too. 
It seems the lot of women, doesn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “it always will be as long as 
they have anything to do with men.” 

“You loved your husband and he treated you 
badly. Your fate is worse than mine. John is 
so good to me—so good. That is just the one 
reproach my life is always uttering.” 

“IT think, my dear,” I said, “‘ we have talked 
enough of this for one day. Try and rouse 
yourself to your old life and duties. It will be 
hard, but it is better than giving way to morbid 
fancies and dreams that, after all, can come to 
nothing.” | 

“Oh, wise old Jane!” she said, with some- 
thing of the old bright mockery in glance and 
voice. ‘‘Of course, I know you are right. But 
I ‘am only taking a last indulgence. After 
to-day . 

Then suddenly her head sank on her clasped 
hands. The words ended with a sob, like that 
of alittle child over a task that it finds too 
hard. 

Qh, don’t, my dear,” I entreated, “don’t. I 
would rather see you mad, furious, passionate, 
as you were last night, than—this.” ° _ 
“JT can’t help it Jane,” she said. “I. am 
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weaker than I thought, and this is a new ex- 
perience; I am not used to it—yet.” 

Sol let her cry. What else could 1 do, 
knowing, too, that a woman’s tears are at once 
a safeguard and an outlet for her feelings; but 
all the same it wrung my heart to see her and 
to hear those wild, terrible, panting sobs that 
seemed to tear the very life out of her breast, 
and left her at last spent and exhausted, and 
utterly helpless, so that I could only lay her 
back on the couch, and watch her in silent 
misery as she rested there on the white 
pillows. 

The next day I bade her good-bye. Iwas 
obliged to go to my new situation; and some- 
how, sorry as I was to leave her, I thought it 
would be better for her to have no one at hand 
to talk to about this matter. 

It would surely wear itself out. She was such 
a proud, wilful little creature. It was impos- 
sible but that she should soon despise and hate 
a man who had treated her so shamefully as Mr. 
Tresyllion had done. 

And then, all in a moment, like a lightning 
flash, something seemed to tell me that I had not 
been quite honest with her when I told her the 
story of Mrs. Cray. After all, he had not made 
love; it had been all on the other side. I 
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could not recall a single word of endearment 
or encouragement on his part. 

Mrs. Cray had absolutely flung herself at his 
head; wooed him desperately, madly. He was 
young, impulsive, passionate. What could one 
expect of any man under such circumstances? 
The very hopelessness of his regard for Miss 
Kate might have driven him to the desperate 
remedy of seeking consolation in the arms of 
another woman. He would not have been the 
first who had done it. 

Still, true or false, the story must be left now 
to serve its purpose. Better—a million times 
better—that she should think him worthless, 
than picture him as loving, suffering for her, 
dreaming of her, as she had dreamt of him. 

‘Ina year,’ I told myself, “it will be all 
over and forgotten on both sides, and they will 
be glad of the escape. What could come of it? 
How would it end? Heaven keep them apart 
until the madness is conquered.” 

And it never occurred to me that it could be 
anything but conquered, or that the fact of 
conquering could be anything but a question of 
time for either, or for both. 

It seems such a very easy thing to judge of 
other people, and to settle their affairs for them, 
But if it is easy, it is not often safe. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MORE QUEER EXPERIENCES. 


Ir living with Mrs. Cray was a “ liberal educa- 
tion,” I wonder what I ought to call my experi- 
ence of Dr. Carneggie. 

He was the strangest being I ever came 
across, and I suppose the cleverest. He lived in 
a queer, rambling house some miles distant 
from lLaunceston—a dreary, weird-looking 
place, for all the world like the picture of a 
haunted house in the Christmas numbers of the 
magazines. He had a surgery, and a labora- 
tory, and Heaven knows what all, and almost 
all his time was spent in what he called “scien- 
tific experiments.” He kept an old manservant, 
as queer as, but infinitely more uncouth than, 
himself. He was a Cornish man, by name of 
Zeal. Whether that was surname or Christian, 
I never could make out. 

As far as I could judge, the doctor hadn't 
many patients, nor a very extensive practice, 
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could 1 had been there about a month, he one 
or ¢ told me to go out in the queer old covered 
chaise he had, and call on several of them and 
report the cases to him. I thought it was a very 
odd thing to do, but I took the list, and set off 
accordingly. 

The first patient I had to see was a Miss Crab- 
apple, an old maid, who lived with a sister, older 
than herself, at a place called The Wyke, and 
who was suffering from chronic dyspepsia. I 
explained to them that my master was unwell, 
and not able to come out, but being anxious to 
know how they were—or, rather, how Miss 
Penelope was—had sent me. 

They seemed to think it quite a natural thing 
to do, so I was soon at ease, and took down all 
the invalid’s symptoms and complaints in a little 
‘note-book that Dr. Carneggie had given me. 
The two old ladies tried to pump me a good deal 
about my master; but I was careful to know 
nothing, and I believe they put me down as an 
enormously stupid person. 

The younger Miss Crabapple was a very 
religious person, and put many strange ques- 
tions to me about the welfare of my soul, and 
where I expected to go, and if I lived my life ‘in 
this world as preparation for another. 

I can’t say I found that visit very pleasant, 
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and I wondered if she talked like that to the 
doctor. 

I have often wondered why people who have 
“sot religion ’’—as they express it—are so ex- 
tremely unpleasant towards those who have not, 
or who they think have not. 

But to return to my patients. After leaving 
the Miss Crabapples, I had to see one or two 
farmers’ wives and report of them. Then I 
drove home by the wild, moorland road, think- 
ing what a queer world this is, and how strangely 
the pattern of human life has varied since the 
first man and woman accepted their birthright. 

When I had had my tea, the doctor sent for 
me into his study, where he generally sat of an 
evening with his dog for company. By the 
way, that dog certainly deserves a description. 
It was a small, white, silky-haired creature, with 
the very oddest and most uncanny face I ever 
saw on an animal. The eyes were enough to 
haunt one. So big, so soft, so pathetic, and with 
such a look in them as if she were longing to 
tell -you something, and almost breaking her 
heart because you could not understand her. 

The doctor called her ‘‘Shame;” if one ever 
heard such a name for a dog! He had the 
queerést ideas about her. He told me she had 
a human soul imprisoned in her because of the 
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evil that soul had done in some previous exist- 
ence. And he also said he was going to find out 
what the evil was, and who she had been; and 
I solemnly declare that, when he said it, that dog 
hung its head and crept away under the couch 
to hide itself, for all the world as if it knew, and 
were ashamed of what he might discover. 

But this is nothing to the way he used to talk, 
sometimes making my very blood run cold with 
‘terror, and yet it was so interesting and so ex- 
traordinary that I could not help listening again 
and again. 

He gave me very diflerent ideas of life and 
death, I must say. Indeed, death, according to 
him, was a word without meaning, for he would 
prove that nothing could die—that is to say, 
cease to exist ; ‘that new forms and new life were 
ceaselessly springing from the decay we per- 
ceived with our earth senses, and that every 
one and everything lived again, and again, and 
again, in some shape or other. 

‘There is an inner world,” he would say, 
“where nature keeps her stores. They are far ' 
more wonderful and varied than those which 
she supplies for more material regions. Could 
man, as he now is, pierce the veil which sepa- 
rates his world from that other, he would per-. 
ceive the cause of all things, the beginning of 
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all things, the effect of all things. He would 
learn, too, that he has to hold himself respon- 
sible for his thoughts and actions, and that they 
and their consequences do not end upon the 
earth plane he inhabits, but extend into the 
regions of that other world, and imprint there 
their ineffaceable records. Nay, more than that 
they affect the currents passing ever to and 
fro in those astral regions, and act for the 
welfare or detriment of others to an extent that 
is almost infinite.” 

But when he would go on to say that all those 
impure and wicked thoughts became “ beings ” 
in that inner world, as he called it, monsters of 
evil who peopled space with shapes as hideous 
and debasing as we picture devils, I grew fairly 
terrified. 

Of course, I could not understand half he 
said,- but he liked to have me to listen; and 
sometimes he would come into the kitchen and 
talk ‘away to old Zeal and myself by the hour, 
and quote Paracelsus, and Hellenbach, and 
®eibnitz, and other extraordinary men who 
seemed to me able to prove that every- 
thing was nothing, and nothing was everything, 
and that “I” was not “I,” but only thought 
so; andethat the earth wasn’t a bit like what it 
looked, because we thought it looked as it was ; 
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whereas the other people in that “ inner world” 
saw it quite differently. That humanity had 
created its own demons by force of its owp 
tendency to evil; and these demons fastened on 
it, and preyed upon it, and made it viler and 
viler, according to the increase of thought that 
peopled space so recklessly. 

Iam simply putting this down as I wrote it 
at the time. No donbt wiser heads than mine 
can understand what it all means. I am afraid 
I shall have to be “evoluted” a good many 
more times before my nature and mind will be 
capable of taking it in. 

He.would talk about renunciation till it seemed 
quite an easy thing, as well asa noble one; of 
pain that was almost pleasure, strained to one 
point of endurance; of pleasure that was abso- 
lute pain, viewed from another; of a life that 
seemed objectless, heartless, alone in all, yet 
living for all in a wider and greater sense than 
most men comprehend. 

But sometimes he would have wild, fierce 
moods, that terrified me; and then only old Zeal 
could manage him. And I used to wonder if 
there was not some dark secret in his life—some- 
thing that had turned him into the meres ec- 

centric being he had become. 

He seldom spoke well of women, and I often. 
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wondered why he had engaged me; but I sup- 
pose he had his reasons. 

Now and then I heard from Miss Kate. She 
was going abroad for the winter, she told me; 
somewhere on the south coast of France. She 
never mentioned Mr. Tresvllion’s name,. or in 
any way alluded to that stormy scene when she 
had given herself up to “memory,” as she said, 
for the last time. In this quiet place, so far 
removed from the noise and life of the great 
world, I heard nothing and learnt nothing of 
the people whose names had been so familiar 
to me at Mrs. Cray’s. I often wondered about 
them, about her, about Mr. Tresyllion; but I 
was learning to take life quietly, and wait for 
events, and I know that if it was destined I should 
meet or see them again, I should surely do so. 

I sometimes thought Dr. Carneggie could not 
really be quite right in his mind. Perhaps too 
much study had turned his brain. I shall never 
forget one night, when he told me that that 
queer little dog of his had been a woman some 
‘two hundred years before, and that he had loved 
her, and she had been false to him; and now, 
for her treachery and vileness, she was con- 
'demned to take a lower form; but for all that 
she had’ the same eyes and the same look; and 
now, by her fidelity and devotion, she might raise 
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herself in the scale, and next time she came to 
earth would, in all probability, be a woman again. 

Of course I used to listen to him quite 
gravely; but I often wondered whether an 
asylum wasn’t the fittest place for him; and 
after Christmas I couldn’t stand it any more, 
but left and went to London again. I didn’t 
know where Miss Kate was; but I had saved 
enough money to keep me going till I found 
something else to do. 

I went to Mrs. Jefferson’s and told her the 
story of my last place; and she was as kind as 
ever, and said no doubt her husband would be 
able to get me a caretaker’s place again; and in 
a week’s time he did. 

It was a queer little honse, and stood in a side 
street leading out of one of the big West End 
Squares. It had been empty a long time, and, 
I heard afterwards, had the reputation of being 
haunted. ButI never knew that, though I must 
say there were queer noises and sounds all over 
the place; but I put them down to rats, and 
slept none the worse for them. I used to work, 
and read, and write up my Confessions, as I 
called them, and altogether was very well con- 
tented to feel I was my own mistress again. 

I had been several weeks in the house, and 
no one had ever come to look at it in spite of 
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notice-boards: and bills in the windows, when, 
one evening, just near dusk, I heard the bell 
ring. I went up to the front door, and there stood 
a small, queer little figure, a girl, as far as size, 
but with a woman’s face, as I saw it in the gas- 
light—the oddest-looking person, and so queerly 
dressed ! 

Her voice was sharp, and had an odd twang 
about it that I couldn’t make out; but as she 
soon told me she was an American, I put it 
down to that. She wanted to see the house, 
so I took her over it, and she seemed delighted 
with the dark, odd-shaped rooms and queer 
nooks and corners, and winding stairs, and I’m 
sure she talked enough for twenty people. I 
never heard such a chatterer in my life. 

She had such an odd way, too, of peering 
about; and then she would say something and 
appear to listen for an answer, with her eyes up- 
raised and her face pale and eager. Then she 
would turn to me and say : 

“<*They’ think it will do,” or “ ‘they’ say I 
had better take it,” until at last I began to think 
she must be demented. 

However, it was no business of mine. She 
had the agent’s card, and started off to see him 
and settfe the matter; and I wasn’t sorry to see 
the last of her. 
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Next day she came again, and the agent with 
her; and then she told me it was settled. She 
was going to take the house, and wanted to 
come in at once. Of course there was the 
usual question: ‘Would I clean it and put 
it in order?” and I agreed to do so, and in 
a week’s time it was quite straight, and the 
furniture settled. 

Not that that was much to boast of. I think 
it was mostly second-hand, and bad at that. 

The little woman—whose name, by the way, 
was Miss Anatesta Justinia Potts—seemed very 
excited about her house; but I’m sure a drearier 
or more tasteless one it would have been hard 
to find. Dear me, how she used to flit about, for 
all the world like a restless little bird, and chatter 
till it made my head ache to listen to her! 

I soon found out what she was—a spiritualist. 
A'medium and clairvoyante, so she said, anda great 
personage in America on account of her psychic 
gifts. I wondered if she was so much thought 
of there that she hadn’t stayed, because I didn’t 
see what she was going to do in Engand. How- 
ever, she told me she knew a great many people, 
and she sent out cards stating she would be “ At 
Home” on certain evenings and afternoons for 
“gséances” or consultations; and Iwas so 
curious and so interested about it all that I 
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accepted her offer to stay on, and take care 
of the house and manage things generally, for 
she had no more notion of housekeeping than 
a baby, and none of her ‘ spiritual” friends 
seemed able to teach her common-sense. 
Sometimes, when she held a “séance,” she 
used to let me stay in a tiny sort of room, 
curtained off from what she called her ‘“re- 
ceiving apartment,” and I must say I was 
astonished at the things that went on, and 
more astonished, I think, at the gravity and 
attention of the sitters. Grave, old, bearded 
men would come and listen to those raps, and 
ask questions by the alphabet, for all the world 
as if it were of life-and-death importance. Well, 
perhaps it was—to them. And there would be 
writing, and playing of musical instruments, 
and banging of furniture; and, really, I can’t 
describe all that went on. I suppose it was 
very wonderful. Only, I was stupid enough 
to always ask, ‘“‘ What is the good of it ?” 
_ They learnt nothing; they never seemed to 
get on any further. The answers were sometimes 
very silly, and sometimes all wrong; and it did 
not seem a very dignified thing for “‘spirits ” to 
come back to this world for no higher purpose 
than plaVing tricks that any conjurer or clown 
eould have done a million times better. 
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However, they seemed all very happy and 
delighted ; and as for Miss. Anatesta Justinia, 
she would go hopping about like a little draggle- 
tailed sparrow, and chirping away about “the 
dear speeruts,’ as she called them, or “ our 
sweet friends,” until I wonder they didn’t all 
laugh at her. 

However, there was one thing about the little 
woman that really was wonderful, and that was 
her “clairvoyant ” faculties. 

It was no sham or nonsense—she would just 
hold a person’s hand, and then go off into a sort 
of trance, and presently begin to speak—not in 
her own voice, but quite a different one. And 
then she would tell them everything about them- 
selves—their past, their present, even their 
future, if they wished. 

She never remembered, herself, what she had 
said. Perhaps that was just as well; for once 
or twice when I was in the little room, unknown 
either to her or the sitter, I heard some very 
queer things indeed—things that ’m sure the 
enquirer never imagined any other person was 
aware of. However, I never betrayed any con- 
fidence, and I’m not going to relate any of them 
now, except that special one which seems to 
belong to the plot of this story, and that, I 
think, deserves a chapter to itself. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A CRUEL TRUTH 


It was quite dark one winter afternoon when I 
heard a ring at the bell, and, on answering it, 
found a lady standing at the door. She was 
wrapped in a long, fur-lined cloak that quite 
concealed her figure, and wore a thick, black 
veil. | 

‘‘Is Miss Potts at home?” she asked, in a low 
hurried voice. 

“Yes, madam,” I said. “Have you an 
appointment ?” 

““ N—o,” she said, “I came on chance. I—I 
have heard of her from a friend. If she is dis- 
engaged, perhaps she will see me ?” 

I said I would ask, and showed her into one 
of the queer little rooms that led out of the 
hall, ° 

I could not think what it was about her that 
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struck me as familiar—her ‘voice, or her move- 
ments—but, despite her disguise, it seemed to 
me that [ had seen her and known her before this 
afternoon. 

Miss Anatesta, as she liked me to call her, 
said she would see the visitor, so I showed her 
into the usual “‘ mystic chamber ;” but, over- 
powered by a tormenting curiosity, I slipped 
into the little inner room which was curtained 
off from it, and which had a door of exit on to 
the kitchen stairs. 

There was only one lamp burning on the 
table, and I saw Miss Anatesta rise and survey 
her visitor with her usual quick, bird-like 
glance. 

‘What is it you wish?” she said. “ A séance, 
or to see me?” 

‘‘T heard,” said the visitor, “‘ that you are a 
clairvoyante. I—I am anxious to test your 
powers. J have a great wish to know some- 
thing, and if you could tell me by means of 
your gift——” 

“‘ Why, certainly,” said Miss Anatesta, cheer- 
fully. ‘* Nothing in the world easier. Sit down 
there "—she pointed to a low chair beside the 
couch—*“ and, if you’ve no objection, lift up 
your veil. I should like to see your eyes, that’s 
all; and I must ask you to hold one of my 
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hands. No, you needn’t remove your glove. 
Ever seen this business before ?” 

“No,” said the lady, in a low, nervous voice 
as she raised the thick veil, and threw it back 
from her face. 

I saw it then in the lamplight. I started, and 
almost cried out. It was Mrs. Cray. She was 
dressed in mourning; and she looked years older 
than when I had seen her last—-sad, pale, care- 
worn, anything but happy. 

Meanwhile Miss Anatesta, after one of her 
sharp, quick glances, leant back on the cushions 
of the couch and began to yawn. 

““T always begin like that,” she said. ‘ They 
send me to sleep, you know. I shan’t be long 
this evening, I guess.” 

‘They ?” echoed Mrs. Cray, as if surprised. 

“ Yes—my friends—the spirits. I have two 
guides. One tells me the past, one the future. 
Which do you want to know ?” 

“Both,” she said, eagerly. 

‘¢ Well—you musn’t be frightened ; for I can’t 
wake up till they let me. So Ill tell you what 
to do. The first guide will speak to you 
through me. The second you must question. 
Do you understand ? ” 

- Yes,” she said, nervously. 

“Tm—I'm going—off,” said Miss Anatesta, 
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with another prodigious yawn. ‘“ Mind, I shall 
know nothing of what is said to you. I never 
recollect when I’m out of trance. Oh—h— 
h——!” 

Another yawn. Her head sank back; her 
eyes closed. I could see Mrs. Cray’s face, 
white and anxious, watching that curious, little, 
wizened-up physiognomy. ‘Then quite suddenly 
Miss Anatesta began to speak. The words ran 
on like a stream, without break or flaw, and 
were uttered in a voice quite unlike that of the 
clairvoyante herself. 

“You were married ten years ago. You 
have no children. Your life has been change- 
ful, erratic, marked by impulses that have 
swayed you and ruled you far too often. You 
were not happy in your married life. Your 
husband did not suit you. He was good, kind; 
but not sympathetic; not the nature to rule 
yours. You found this out very soon. Your 
life had other resources. I see Fame, of a kind. 
No; I should call it success. Success in some 
work or occupation you took up. It engrossed 
you for a time; but you wearied even of that. 
It is your nature to weary soon of things, as 
of people. You began to care for, another 
man—to love himas you had never loved be- 
fore——” 
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 & True enough, Heavens knows!” sobbed the 
listener, as there came a pause in the flow of 
words. 

“You loved him so passionately that you 
could not hide it from him; but he—did not 
love you.” 

Another pause. I saw how ghastly white 
her face turned; the quick clenching of the 
hand that had lain so quiet on her lap. But 
she said nothing. 

“He pretended he did,’ the merciless voice 
went on; “but it was partly to save you 
humiliation, and partly to drive away from his 
own heart and memory the passion he felt for 
another woman.” , 

There was a silence, brief and portentous. 
Then came the low, fierce tones of jealousy and 
fear. _ 

‘** Who—was that other woman?” 

‘*[—I cannot tell you. Ican see him and I 
can see you; but I cannot find her.” 

“Go on.” 

‘Your husband died two months ago. He 
never knew you had deceived him. Since you 
heard the news, you have been in hopes that 
your lover would marry you.” | 

“‘Telleme for Heaven’s sake, if you can—will 
he marry me ?” she panted, 
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“Tt is of the future you ask now,” came 
another voice, slow, sonorous, deep, and 
strangely impressive. “ Beware—happy are 
those who know not, and live in hope and for 
sakeof hope. Better fear and doubt than the 
certainty of misery foredoomed, and for which 
you will wait in anguish as the eriminal for 
stroke of the executioner.” 

‘No; I care not. I must know.” 

“He will not marry you,” came the answer, 
calm and still, and given with an absolute con- 
viction that carried its own weight evento the 
passionate, rebellious heart that refused to 
believe. 

“My God!” came in one tortured gasp 
from the trembling creature’s lips. She sank 
back on the chair, ghastly and trembling. I 
feared she was going to faint. “Oh, why did I 
ask—why?” she moaned, and snatched her 
hand from the “clairvoyante’s” grasp, and 
wrung them wildly together. “But I don’t 
believe it; I can’t. Hedid love me. [I know 
he did.” 

“You drugged his senses. You made him 
forget honour, and decency, and self-respect. 
You tempted and he—yielded; partly because 
he was aman; chiefly to save you some of the 
humiliation you merited. He has no regard for 
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you now, only a great weariness, a little pity, 
and some contempt. He avoids you, does he 
not?” 

“Yes,” she muttered, hoarsely. “ But I won 
him once. Surely my power is not quite gone? 
I can win him back again ?” 

‘*You never will,” came the stern response. 
‘“‘ Of all dead things none is so utterly dead as 
a passion born of caprice; of the senses, loathed 
and wearied of for its ignoble bondage ere even 
its first kisses are cold. You have seen it, 
written it; you know it. Why, then, do you 
hope to hold this man now he is wearied and 
cold ?” 

‘“‘T love him,” she moaned, as if speaking to 
herself out of her own misery. ‘ Oh, Heaven! 
how I love him. More than honour, fame, and 
life. Ihave sacrificed so much for him; and 
now—now——” 

*“Now he is only proving one of the truths 
of life. All men are so. You wooed— and he 
—despised what was too easily won. Had you 
been wise——” 

“‘Qh,” she cried, passionately, “cease. As if 
one were ever that when one—loves ! ” 

It sedms absolute bathos, but, after those wild 
words, that storm of grief and humiliation, came 
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another string of yawns. Miss Anatesta Jus- 
tinia rubbed her eyes, opened them, received her 
fee for the interview, and I was summoned to 
show the veiled figure out of the front door. 

She had not once looked at me. I suppose 
her mind was too full of misery to notice any- 
one, or anything. But I did not envy her as 
she stepped out into the lighted street and stood 
for amoment there, looking about her in a blind 
and helpless way. 

Then she hailed a cab, got in, and I heard 
her give the man the old familiar address in 
Bruton Street. 

I shut the door and went back to my kitchen, 
and I must confess to feeling a great respect for 
Miss Anatesta’s powers, since I had seen them 
so satisfactorily proved. 

I can't, of course, explain how she did it; 
but 1 am absolutely convinced there was no 
trick, or sham, about her clairvoyance. 

It was a gift, or power of her own, and a 
very remarkable one. She knew nothing of 
Mrs. Cray; yet she had told her all this history 
as if she was reading it off a book. 

I was astonished to hear that she was a 
widow, and could well imagine what a raging 
curiosity to know the future at any cost, must 
have brought her to Miss Anatesta. Poor 
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thing ! It would have been far better to have 
remained in ignorance, than to suffer the agony 
she now did. 

It seemed to me so foolish, so utterly sense- 
less and irrational. It only shows what fools 
love can make of people; for, as I said before, 
Mrs. Cray was a clever woman, and a highly- 
gifted woman, and yet—to think that she could 
sink to this! 

For my part, I would suffer anything in the 
present sooner than lift the veil that hides the 
future. Surely, hope is a better gift that any 
power to see beyond the moment, however sad, 
however hard it is. I know my queer little 
mistress herself has often said to me: “ Jane, 
for all that I might know and learn of what is 
in store for me, I will not ask. Let the future 
come to me as friend or foe, I care not. IJfl 
am to be happy, let the years bring me their 
gilt. Jf misfortune threatens, let ignorance 
blind-fold my eyes so that they see not the 
coming fate. Believe me, there is true wisdom 
in the words of the man who wrote of life, that 
its best gift is to hope; its worst— to know.” 

Of course I might supply any amount of 
steries about the goings on at Miss Anatesta’s 
séances, and clairvoyant sittings. But I sup- 
pose they would only interest a very small class 
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of people; and, out of all the records I have 
kept, I am only selecting those that go to make 
up my story. 

For, indeed, it is very wonderful how just a 
certain number of people seem entangled in the 
threads of it for any purpose; and how again 
and again they came in my way, and played 
their part on the stage of life where I was 
audience, until, at last, they made a set of 
characters and a complete history. 

It only shows how small the world is after all, 
or else that certain people are bound to meet 
certain people again and again, as if they re- 
volved in a circle. If I had been clever enough 
to take in all that I heard from the doctor and 
Miss Anatesta, I might have learnt the true 
secrets of “cause and effect;” but I confess 
they got far beyond me, and I used to feel 
rather dazed when I began to consider myself 
as an “Kyo,” that had existed for thousands 
and thousands of years, and learnt that there 
were such things as Psychic bodies, and Ele- 
mentals, and astral forms, and faculties that 
might be developed into almost magical powers 
for good or for evil. They made out that the 
construction of the world and the origin of man 
might be altogether different from what I had 
learnt in the Bible, or at Sunday-school, or from: 
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teachers and ministers—in fact, that everything 
I believed and accepted might be turned topsy- 
turvy without affording the slightest satisfaction 
to myself, or the least benefit to those who 
upset it. 

[ therefore concluded that in my case “ ignor- 
ance should be bliss,” and refused to hear or 
understand any of these mysteries. Indeed, I 
gradually began to get so used to Miss Anatesta’s 
“séances, and trances, and queer talks, that I 
paid no more attention to them, or to her, than 
if she had been ordering the dinner, or the 
breakfast. 

IT remained with her for six months, and then 
she took it into her head to start off to America, 
and sub-let the house to a widower, with a 
large family, who did not require me, as he had 
his own servants. 

So once more I was on the look-out for em- 
ployment, and could scarcely flatter myself that. 
I should secure so extraordinary or interesting 
a place again. | 


CHAPTER XX. 
‘THE LAST VERSE OF THE SONG.” 


I micut, of course, relate a good many in- 
cidents that happened after leaving Miss 
Anatesta; but, somehow, they haven't much 
to do with the principal characters in my story, 
and I don’t suppose would be of much interest 
to anyone but myself. 

It was quite a year afterwards that I saw 
Miss Kate again, though she had always kept 
me informed of her health and her whereabouts, 
and the progress of the children. When I re- 
ceived the letter that told me she was in town, 
and would like to see me, I was still at my old 
occupation of caretaking, and must say was 
beginning to get a little tired of it. The fact 
of knowing my dear young mistress was in 
town again, and that I should see her pretty 
face once more, quite cheered me up. She was 
living in Grosvenor Street, and I went there the 
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her letter, having secured a young person, a 
neighbour, to take charge of the house while I 
left it; for one of my experiences is, that if 
any one does call to look at an empty house, 
they are pretty sure to do it just as you’ve run 
out on an errand, or to fetch yourself some 
necessary—caretakers, so far as I can judge, 
not being above creature-comforts more than 
any other class of person, though agents appear 
to think once they’re in the house they ought 
to become “fixtures,” like the blinds, and 
curtain-poles, and grates. 

I must confess to feeling a little nervous as I 
sat in the boudoir, waiting for Miss Kate. I 
could not help thinking of when I had last seen 
her, now two years ago, and wondering if she 
was changed at all, and if she had got over that 
unfortunate fancy that had once threatened to 
wreck her life. 

Presently, | heard some one singing. Then 
—a light foot on the stairs, and she ran into 
the room, her cheeks flushed, her eyes spark- 
ling ; just her old, bright, pretty, merry self, 
and just the old, sweet, familiar greeting : 

«6 Oh, my dear, dear old Jane, how are you?” 

My heart seemed to give a great throb of glad- 
ness and relief as I caught her in my arms and 
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kissed her. For a moment or two I could not 
speak; but soon [ grew calmer, and could sit 
quietly down and listen to the accounts of 
foreign scenes and foreign travel that she gave 
me. The boys were at a school in the country, 
and she and Mr. Carruthers had just come up 
for the season. 

“But that’s not what I wanted to see you 
about, Jane,” she said, presently. ‘I don’t like 
the idea of your living that comfortless life you 
do, so I’m going to ask you to be my house- 
keeper while I’m in town. Of course at Tem- 
plecombe there’s Mrs. Riley, who’s a fixture in 
the Carruthers family; but here it’s different. 
And when we are not in town, you can stay 
and take care of the house, if you will, so that 
at least you’ve a home always ready, and need 
not drift about as you’ve been doing so long.” 

I suppose I should have been a fool to 
refuse such an offer. So it is scarcely necessary 
to say I accepted it; and, after a long talk, we 
agreed that I should go to my agent next day, 
and tell him he must find some one else to take 
charge of the house. 

I went home very happy that night. We 
never alluded to our last meeting, nor, 80 far as 
I could see, did Miss Kate seem to’ have a 
single recollection of it. Mr. Tresyllion’s name 
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‘was never mentioned, and I thought probably 
she had long forgotten him, and the foolish 
romance that had once made her so unhappy. 
She looked as young, as pretty, as mis- 
chitvous as ever. Her laugh was as light, her 
words as merry as those of the Kate of old. 
Only now and then I fancied there was a hard 
look about her face when it was in repose, and 
a more frequent lapse into cynicism and sar- 
casm when she spoke of people, than she had 
once used to display. But these changes and 
flashes were so swift that I could scarcely be 
sure they were real; and when her husband 
came in, and she told him about me, and stood 
there with her hand slipped through his arm 
and teased him in her pretty, wilful way, and I 
saw his adoring look at her as she talked or 
laughed, or moved in restless, excited fashion 
about the room, I thought to myself: ‘Oh, 
thank Heaven! she is safe and happy still.” 


I can safely say I had never been so com- 
fortable in my life as when I took my place as 
housekeeper to Miss Kate. JI had my own 
room. My duties were very light, and my 
pretty, sweet, young mistress seemed as if she 
could nefer make enough of me. 

Not a day passed but she would run into my 
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room for a chat, or have me up to her boadon: 
and tell me all her gay doings and how she 
enjoyed the season and all its amusements and 
distractions. And still, like a secret—shared— 
but unspoken, that one name lay between ‘us, 
with all its memories, and all the consciousness 
that it was in our thoughts. 

It was not an unfrequent occurrence for me 
to sit up in her dressing-room one or two nights 
in the week, so that her maid, a fine, French 
young person, with more vanity than sense, 
might go to bed and save her complexion, as 
she expressed it. Then I used to do the little 
services of maid to my young lady as in the 
old days, and she would chatter away to me 
while I brushed her hair, or folded up her lovely 
gowns, and wraps, and dainty laces. 

One night—it was in the early part of June, I 
remember—she came home from some entertain- 
ment, or ball, and I was waiting up for her in 
the dressing-room. 8 

It was not late—about one o’clock, I think— 
when I heard the carriage drive up. The foot- 
man opened the door, and I heard Mr. Carruthers 
go into the smoking-room, and presently Miss 
Kate came into the bedroom which opened out 
of the room where I was waiting. 

I rose from the chair and laid aside the book 
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had been reading, or dozing over, and then 
walked over to the door, dividing the two rooms, 
which stood ajar. 

She was standing before the toilet-table, and I 
saW her face reflected in the glass. What wax 
there in it? Some look—something which, like 
a flash, carried me back to the day when she had 
torn off her pretty gold-hued gown, and faced 
me with a woman’s sad and shamed confession 
of weakness. 

For an instant my heart seemed to stand still. 
Then she caught sight of me in the glass, and 
the expression of her face changed. 

“You—Jane?” she questioned, in a hurried, 
absent sort of way. ‘“‘ Where is Félise ?” 

‘‘Gone to bed, ma’am,” I answered. “She said 
she wasn’t feeling well.” 

She made no remark, only threw off the long, 
creamy wrap of satin and fur that covered her 
bare, soft shoulders, and walked into the dressing- 
room. I followed. She held out her arms, and 
I took off the glittering bracelets that had decked 
them, and unlaced her gown, and threw her 
dressing-robe round her, while she seated herself 
for me to brush out her hair. 

She did not speak for some time, though 
usually slfe chattered to me from the moment I 
began toilet operations to the moment I finished. 
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I brushed and combed the dusky, rippled mass 
of hair that fell to her waist in one luxuriant 
tangle, and from time to time I looked at her 
face as I saw it through that lovely, dusky veil, 
and wondered what she was thinking about. 

At last she looked up and caught my eye. I 
saw a little hot flush rise in her cheeks. 

“Oh, Jane!”—she cried suddenly, and then 
stopped ; and her hands went up to her face and 
she hid it from me, and her breast heaved with 
a quick, stormy sigh beneath the soft lace and 
cashmere of her wrapper. 

‘“Miss Kate,” I said gravely and almost 
harshly, “‘ you have met—him—again. I saw it 
in your face the moment you entered the other 
room.” 

Then her hands dropped; she lifted her head 
and shook back the rich, dusky hair, and her 
eyes were like stars—so large they were and 
bright. And oh, how sweet she looked, and 
young, and fair, and yet—how sad. 

“Yes, Jane,” she said quietly, “I have met 
him again, after two years—two long, dreary, 
empty years that have only served to show me 
more plainly than ever what a mistake I made 
in marrying—John Carruthers.” 6 

I dropped the soft, bright tress of hair. I 
simply stood and looked in a dazed, stupid way 
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at the mirror—the mirror which showed me 
her face and mine. 

There was something in the words, or, rather, 
the quiet, despairing way in which they were 
spoken, which seemed to tell me that remon- 
strance or rebuke were alike useless. 

She had met her fate—as many and many a 
man and woman does—too late. That was all 
the story, as yet. How much more of it was 
still to follow I could not say; I dared not 
think. 

“Don’t fancy I am going to be foolish,” she 
went on, her voice cold, and stern, and unlike 
itself. “That is over and done with, thank 
goodness. But, Jane, badly as he treated me in 
the old days, he has not—forgotten. I had my 
triumph to-night. He can suffer still, and I can 
make him; at any hour, at any moment, I can 
deal out to him the shame and humiliation he 
made me bear once.” 

‘‘ Tt is a dangerous experiment,” I said gravely. 
“Qh, my dear, be warned by me. Avoid him; 
shun him, cost what it may. You fancy you are 
safe ; but, indeed, you are playing with fire, and 
the scorch and the pain of it will make them- 
sélves felt, believe me. JIf—if you loved your 
husband,’it would not matter; but you have no 
safeguard, if, as you say, you repent your mar- 
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riage, and repent it because another man Me 
taught you what you have missed in it ‘“ 

“Dear old Croaker,”’ she said laughing, and 
looking back at me with bright, dark eyes, in 
which a strange and feverish light burned and 
flashed. ‘ Always the same wise old Jane, with 
warnings and prophecies. Don’t be afraid of me 
—now. A woman doesn’t require to be taught 
such a lesson as mine twice. I learned it very 
perfectly. I am not afraid to practise its results.” 

“Tell me,” I said, ‘‘ how you met.” 

“Tt was not very romantic,” she said with a 
little, hard laugh. ‘I have often thought we 
might meet. It was to be expected that we 
should do so, soon or late; but when we did, it 
was never as I had pictured or imagined it. I 
have been to an ‘At Home, at Lady A 
to-night. Lady A—— is one of those women 
who run after ‘somebodies,’ and Mr. Tresyllion 
is a great deal of a ‘someone’ now. His books 
are the rage of the season, and he, consequently, 
is run after by everyone. Well, I was in the 
refreshment-room with a tepid youth of the 
London masher type, who had languidly exerted 
himself to bring me an ice, and then to remark 
that it was a ‘wa-am evening,’ or something 
equally brilliant. I think our conversation had 
proceeded no further than that, when I heard a 
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voice behind me say; ‘What may I bring you 
—ice or claret-cup?’ I turned slightly, but the 
voice needed no confirmation. Instinct had told 
me whose it was. We looked straight at one 
arfother. 1 can answer for myself, I did not 
change colour. My face was just as it always 
is; but he—he grew white as death. Then he 
bowed. It was not his place to do so—first ; 
but I overlooked the breach of etiquette, and 
the return was so slight that I think before he 
procured that ice, or had become aware of the 
fact that his companion desired it, he had also 
become aware that, between the woman he had 
known two years before and the woman he met 
to-night, there was a difference that defied ex- 
planation, and disarmed any attempt he might 
have made to justify himself, or his conduct, to 
her. No doubt my mild escort wondered that 
an ice-cream could impart such brilliance and 
fluency to the conversation of a woman who had 
been about as dull as himself a quarter of an 
hour previously; but he beamed, and melted, 
and became quite entertaining, and I passed out 
of the room on his arm, without a word or 
glance in response to the pleading eyes which 
lrad scarcely left my face.” 

“ And was that—all?” I asked. 

“Not quite. There was music going on up- 
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stairs. Not long after I had come back to the 
drawing-room, I saw that he was going to sing. 
You. know his way of old, Jane—the sort of 
careless gesture that swept every one and every- 
thing aside, as he would seat himself at the 
piano. There was a large mirror opposite. I 
could see his face, but he could not see me, or 
even guess if I was looking, or listening. I 
wondered what he would sing. I heard the old, 
familiar, ringing touch, the clear, full sound of 
the chords, and then—then, Jane——’’ 

“Yes?” I said, for she suddenly bent her 
head on her hands, and a little sob escaped her. 

“Oh!” she cried, with sudden, passionate 
wrath, as she sprang to her feet, and began 
pacing fiercely to and fro the room. “Oh, Jane, 
Jane, it was shameful, cruel, wicked of him—he 
sang those words he had written to me—do you 
remember? I told you about them once, when 
—when we spoke about him, and 

“And Mrs. Cray,” I interposed quietly. 
“Yes, Miss Kate, 1 remember—‘My Lady of 
Moods.’ ” 

“ That was it,” she said, the colour flaming in 
her cheek, and her great eyes flashing through 
the angry tears—‘ and he sang it there—to me 
—me—before all those people !—sang it so that 
they hushed their idle talk to listen; sang it so 
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that it should ring in my ears, Jane, till I grow 
mad, or forget, or—die!” 

“ Oh, Miss Kate!” I entreated, “don’t talk so 
wildly ; don’t——” 

“<T can’t help it,” she cried, ‘*I can’t—help— 
it. Music is the one thing that affects and thrills 
me, and carries me away. And you know his 
voice. Fancy it pleading, praying, thrilling in 
passionate entreaty to one woman whom alone, 
among a crowd of hundreds, he chose should 
hear, and listen—and understand. That was the 
worst of it, Jane. I—I could not help myself. 
I had to listen—I had to understand. And the 
new verse—the verse I had never heard till to- 
night-——-told me a whole. story in itself. I can’t 
forget it. Would to heaven I could!” 

“It was ungenerous, unmanly of him,’ I said 
bitterly. “But it is only on a par with every- 
thing else he has done where you are concerned. 
For Heaven’s sake, for the sake of your own 
peace of mind, Miss Kate, don’t let your thoughts 
dwell on him. What good can come of it to 
elther of you?” | 

“None,” she said, wearily, “none, Jane. You 
are quite right. But thought cannot be fettered, 
of memory either; and though I hate him now, 
and thowgh I feel I could not bear to touch his 
hand, or look ever into his eyes again, yet he has 
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been able to make me desperately unhappy— 
to-night.” 

“But to-morrow,” I said,“ you will find it 
easier.” 

She did not answer for a moment; only stéod 
there and looked at me with eyes that were 
very mournful, and a face that was very 
pale. Then she lifted both arms, and pushed 
back the cloud of her hair; and so standing 
and holding it, for all the world like some lovely 
little picture just stepping from its frame, she 
began to sing softly, half to herself, half to me, 
the words of that song she had heard: 


“ Alas! for the life and the-heart and the soul of me, 
All that has gone with a day that. is done. 
She whom I love so—possessing the whole of me, 
Leaves me the shadows, and flies to the sun, 
Oh, for a tear of her, 
Oh, for a fear of her, 
Oh, for a day or an hour that was dear of her! 
Never a dream but is haunted by smile of her, 
Never a thought but recalls every wile of her. 
Heart of my heart—she has broken the heart of me, 
Soul of my soul—who will never be part of me, 
She whom I love-—but will never be love of me, 
Song of my sorrows—My Lady of Moods!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A NIGHT OF MORALISING. 


As the song ended, her arms fell; a change 
swept over her. A little ironic laugh parted 
her lips, and chimed on the stillness. 

“Did I say: I was—unhappy ?” she said. 
‘* Nonsense, don’t believe me, Jane. I am not; 
I—I won’t be. I mean to enjoy life asI never 
enjoyed it before. Why shouldn't I? Haven't 
I everything the heart of woman can desire 
—wealth, position, luxury, love, friendship ? 
And isn’t my good old John worth a hundred 
fickle flirts, with handsome faces and inconstant 
hearts 2?” 

“ IT should say so, my dear,” I answered, 
gravely. ‘ But I’m afraid you may not always 
think it.” 

“T shall think it,” she said,“‘if 1 make up my 
mind.” 

She linked her hands together and stood for 
a*moment or two quite still, as if thinking out 
the subjéct in its gravity and importance. 

_ The attitude was so pretty, and the little 
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thing looked so sweet that I felt my eyes gfow 
dim as I looked at her—wondering a little, too, 
in my own mind that the childish, dimpled 
loveliness of face and figure had so .ittle altered, 
despite the changes that wifehood and materfiity 
so often bring. 

“T wish,” I said at last, breaking the silence 
that was so serious and, perhaps—momentous, 
“‘T wish, Miss Kate, you would make up your 
mind to avoid this man. It is the sentiment of 
the aquaintance that is so dangerous. ‘There 
are memories in the background—and he—he 
is very fascinating, I know. Remember, older 
and wiser women than yourself have bent to the 
charm. Miss Kate, shall I tell you—something ?” 

“Yes Jane,’ she said quickly, turning paler 
as she looked up and met my eyes. 

* He has given up Mrs. Cray ’”’—I said, “ and 
she is a widow now.” 

“A widow!” she started, and the colour 
came in a warm, bright flood to her face. ‘Is 
that true, really—-and—and you think he ought 
to have married her ?” 

“Think,” I said bitterly, “of course I think it. 
She wrecked her whole life for him. But, there, 
that is always the way. What a man has, he 
ceases to value! If women would onlf think— 
would only remember——” 
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® Don’t you think,” she. said, sadly, “that it 
must be vary hard to do that—always? There 
are feelings that are too strong for one; it is 
impossible t. keep cool and self-controlled. Just 
up*® to a certain point one can do it, but 
beyond——” 

‘“ Miss Kate,” I cried, in sudden terror, ‘it has 
surely never gone—beyond—with you ?” 

“ You need not ask,” she said wearily. “1 
have shown you my whole heart, Jane. You 
are the earliest friend I have. You know me as 
no one else knows me. It has been hard, but I 
think I have won the battle at last; and if I 
weary you with my confidences, Jane, and if lam 
as wilful and troublesome as the child you used 
to scold and punish, you must be patient with 
me. Remember, | have no one to whom I can 
speak—to whom | dare speak, but you. Andif 
I had to keep silence; if I had to brood, and 
brood, and remember, and regret; and fight 
always—always—the old, terrible conflict with 
my nature as I know it, with myself as I am 
—I think I should go mad, Jane, or—kill 
myself!” 

And, looking at her, I thought so too. 


I- had fo sleep that night ; I could only think 
of my pretty dear—the child dearer to me in 
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her womanhood than ever she had een in her 
childhood—the one human creaturr in all the 
world whom I loved. To and fro, f’”’@!‘sh and 
restless, I tossed, and memory m°U8ht back 
scene after scene in which she lf played a 
part. All her pretty, bright ways, he ™schief, 
and fun, her caprices, and whims, #4 the 
dare-devilry that ran through her actiori: the 

recklessness which marked her impulses. 

Would she ever change, and grow calm, and 
tame, and content? Would she ever come to be 
the sort of woman to whom her household 
arrangements, her servants’ iniquities, her 
toilettes, her amusements, her visiting-list, and 
the engagements, distractions, and frivolities of 
society would be life and occupation? I felt 
sure she would not. 

All the theories and speculations I had heard 
from Dr. Carneggie, and the little American 
spiritualist, came back to my mind. 

Why should there be so much suffering? 
Why so much pain? Why so many tears, and 
sighs, and sorrows; so much torture for such 
poor results? I thought of scenes I had 
witnessed ; of powers wrecked by wanton waste 
of body and mind; of men’s strength sapped ‘by 
infamous tempting ; of genius turned to’ madness ; 
of the selfishness of passion ; the misery of lives 
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of the heart it calls its own. Oh, surely it rhust 
be a sight that makes angels weep—if, indeed, 
they interest themselves at all about the lives 
and troubles of poor humanity! 

And what is the moral to this“‘tale df a 
sleepless night” as far as I and my story are 
concerned? I suppose just my fear of Miss 
Kate and Mr. Tresyllion’s renewed acquaintance. 
For I did fear it; and perhaps all the more 
because I knew her so well, and knew that 
everthing that could most fascinate and attract 
her, was bound up in this one “ edition of young 
manhood.” 

His looks, his manners, his great natural gifts 
—the strain of sentiment and romance that go 
to make up a nature at once poetic and 
melancholy, even in lighthearted youth—his 
supposed faithlessness, which had hurt her pride, 
and shown her the danger of the attraction she 
had deemed so innocent: all these set them- 
selves in array, and seemed to warn me of 
danger. I knew he had not forgotten. I knew 
that the frail thread of attraction, which had 
bound him to another woman, had long since 
been snapped; and IL knew that he would not 
and could not have written and sung thdése 
words she had repeated, unless some purpose 
had been in the background. 
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The refrain haunted even me. What, then, 
must it be to her—the inspiration and theme of 
ite 

“Qh, fora tear of her, 


Oh, for a fear of her, 
Oh, for a day or an hour that was dear of her.” 


a] 


If he meant that, he might mean more. So 
much lay in his power, and Fate always lends 
herself to the aid of those whose loves seem 
to be marked—“ impossible.” 

No wonder I could not sleep. No wonder I 
looked forward with dread to the days and 
weeks that loomed in the distance. I re- 
membered that other season. I knew that it 
would be a sheer impossibility for Miss Kate to 
avoid him, unless he took the initiative and left 
town altogether. 

How I wished he would! How I wished I 
had the courage to ask him! But I felt I could 
not compromise my mistress’s dignity by such 
an act, or even add to his own vanity by letting 
him see I feared his attraction for her. No; 
there seemed nothing to be done but to let things 
take their course ; and by the time I had arrived 
at this wise conclusion the dawn was lightening 
arsd broadening in the East, and I turned round 
and trie@ to get an hour’s sleep before rising to 
perform the duties of the day. 


CHAPTER XXII, 


DANGER ! 


For some time after that night Miss Kate did 
not mention Mr. Tresyllion’s name to me when 
I officiated as lady’s-maid, or when she spoke of 
the various entertainments at which she was 
present. I watched her carefully—almost 
jealously. I noted a certain feverish restlessness 
about her; a craving for excitement ; a fitful, 
unreal gaiety that told me of a mind but ill at 
ease. 

However, I said nothing. I thought it best. 

One morning she came into my room rather 
hurriedly. ‘‘ Jane,” she said, “I have just had 
a telegram from Mr. Carruthers. He says, he 
is going to bring an old friend to luncheon. 
Look at the name.” 

She handed me the paper and I glanced at it. 
This was the message: ‘Am bringing an oid 
friend—Tresyllion, to luncheon, two p.m.” 

We looked at each other silently. Her face 
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was cold and very pale. “Is it fate, do you 
think?” she said ironically. ‘ What is the use 
of my avoidance, or coldness ?” 

“T think,” I said, “that he ought not to have 
acfepted—ought not to have come.” 

‘‘Ought—not to come!” she repeated, scoff- 
ingly. ‘Does a man ever resist the temptation 
that pleases him? You see he is determined to 
force me into meeting him. And—and Reggie 
is not here now.” 

“No,” I answered. ‘ What a pity. I wish 
he were. But, Miss Kate,’ I added, suddenly, 
“vou could make an excuse. You need not 
come down to luncheon; it 1s easy to say you 
are not well.” 

‘““And so appear afraid to meet him,” she 
said, her lip curling scornfully. ‘*No,Jane. [| 
won't give him the satisfaction of thinking that. 
I will face it as—-as I have faced other 
meetings.” 

‘‘You have seen him, sometimes, then?” I 
asked her, wondering a little how the pretty face 
could look so cold and proud, and the curved, 
red lips take such hard, stern lines. 

“Seen him! Oh! yes. Spoken to him, 
taken his arm, gone down to dinner once with 
him ; but*this will be more difficult, Jane.” 

“Why, Miss Kate?” 
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“Oh,” she said, impatiently, “ don’t you 
know? Can’t you see that one can’t treat a 
guest at one’s own table, as one treats an 
acquaintance at another person’s.” 

She paused, then said suddenly, with one of 
those rapid changes of mood that always made 


me wonder whether she would ever take any- 


thing vevy seriously : 


ss I know what I will do, Jane. I will put on 
my most unbecoming gown, and I will do my 
hair that way he used to hate—straight on my 
foreliead ; you know. When he sees me looking 
ug, as well as indifferent, surely, surely he 
1 give up trying to make me think of him— 


Aalk to him as—as in the old days.” 


IT laughed. I could not help it. 

“Oh, my dear Miss Kate,” I said ; “ don’t you 
know yourself better than to think gowns, or 
hair-dressing, could possibly make any difference 
to the opinion of any one who knew you? You 
cannot help your charm any more than you can 
help your prettiness.” 

“Indeed! Indeed, Jane!” she said, seriously. 
“You make a great mistake. I am not pretty ; 
I never was. I have gone through life, of 
course endeavouring to make people believe 
so ; but it is really only a question of cdlour and 
—arrangement. That’s why I’m so particular 
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about my gowns, and my—well my surround- 


ings. Don’t you know some one once said that 
a clever woman always conérives situations, if 
she wishes to make a picture of herself in the 
mind of aman? Well, I don’t know that I am 
particularly clever ; but I have always contrived 
to leave picturesque memories of myself scattered 
about, and they serve quite as well as a reputa- 
tion for actual beauty. It is quite usual for 
people—chiefly men, I allow—to say to me, 
‘The night you wore that yellow gown, or that 
pink gown, or stood against such and such a 
background ’—or, ‘The night you were leaning 
against those terra-cotta cushions on the big 
lounge, in Mrs. So-and-So’s room ;’ or, ‘ When 
you stood in that conservatory, with the palms 
and azaleas behind you;’ or something to that 
effect. You see, my charm consists in getting 
them to see me, not as I am really, but as part 
of a picture that is framed in their memory, 
associated with some touch of colour, music, 
romance. But in its way it is as artificial as the 
limelight to stage-beauty, or the rouge and anti- 
mony to the fading charms of sixty. People 
think I am pretty or charming, while really it is 
a mere matter ofthe blue, or pink, or yellow that 
formed my toilette, the backgrounds I chose so 
artfully, or the audacity of my words and 
15* 
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manners which made an impression, when. a 
more beautiful, or clever, but less specious 
person has failed to do so.” 

I shook my head. 

“You may say what you please, Miss Kate,” 
I answered; “but I’ve known you too long not 
to know that there’s something about you better 
than looks, or colours, or ‘arrangements, a8 you 
call them. Something difficult to forget. Iam 
hardly likely to flatter you, my dear,’ I added 
sadly; “but I must say I feel sorry for any 
man who has once learned to care for you. 
There are hundreds of woman prettier, no 
doubt; cleverer, perhaps; but there is just 
something about you—I can’t say what—that 
would always make you stand out alone, so that 
one would always remember you as having said 
something, or done something, or looked some- 
thing different to what any of the other women 
had said, or done, or looked; something that 
made it difficult to forget you, even if one 
wanted to, I think.” 

“Oh,” she said, with that odd little smile just 
shadowing her lips. “That is only just my art- 
fulness, Jane, as I have been trying to impress 
upon you. It is so easy, so painfully easy, to 
leave that sort of impression, if women only 
knew. But as a rule they are too vain, or too 
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stpid, or too indifferent, and that is why they 
fail. So you see, if I look unbecoming, and am 
very stupid and uninteresting, I may yet succeed 
in disenchanting my undesired and undesirable 
—admirer.” 

“Perhaps,” I suggested with some diffidence, 
‘““nerhaps, Miss Kate, if you told your 
husband——” 

“Told John!” she burst out stormily. “* How 
could I! That is nonsense, Jane! What is 
there to tell— shadows, suspicions, fears, that 
may end in nothing? Oh,no,no. I could not 
humiliate myself to him by putting into words 
what—what I can scarcely allow myself to 
think.” | 

“Then,” 1 said quietly, “nothing remains to 
be done but accept his visits again; for you 
may be quite sure, Miss Kate, he won't rest 
content with only coming here once—more 
especially if Mr. Carruthers brings him.” 

She looked at me with something so sad and 
despairing in the brown eyes, that I felt my own 
grow dim for a moment. 

“‘T wish,” she said, suddenly, “‘ oh, Jane, I wish 
I could tear myself out of myself! Can you 
‘inderstand what I mean, what I feel? No,I 
suppose not. And I can’t explain. It is horri- 
ble, horrible, horrible! Something I don’t want 
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to be—that I hate to think I am—warring, ard 
fighting, and setting itself against me, upsetting » 
my life and pisine it all different. I should 
like to be good, gentle, prosaic, quiet. An 
amiable woman—that just expresses it—the- 
roughly content with her life from day to day ; 
desiring nothing and anticipating nothing 
beyond. But instead of that, what am [?— 
discontented, passionate, impulsive; a fiend, a 
fury, a——” 

“*Oh no, no, Miss Kate,” I interrupted, “ not 
that. Don’t say such hard things, or make 
yourself out quite different to what you really 
are!” 

“What I— really—am,” she said, slowly. 
‘Ah, Jane, that is what no one who knows me 
—knows. I think there are possibilities within 
me that 1 myself am afraid to look into too 
closely. How shocked you look;” and she 
laughed a little, but not mirthfully. “Oh, 
Jane! what a comfort it must be to be good, 
calm, feminine, prosaic; never to question, never 
to worry, never-—to think.” 

She turned away then, and went to the door. 
I stepped forward to open it, and as she left, she 
turned her head and smiled at me. . 

“J am going,” she said, “to make myself just 
as ugly as I can!” and with the echo of her 
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litt laughter still in my ears, I returned to my 
own duties. 

I cannot say how that luncheon passed off, or 
whether Miss Kate kept her resolution. I saw 
hee no more that day, and the next morning 
she was quite cool, and calm, and indifferent, 
giving me my orders, but no confidences; and I, 
of course, asked no questions. 

Miss Kate had a little, dignified, stand-off way 
with her sometimes, that repressed any outward 
expression on my part of what our relative 
positions had so long accustomed me to feel 
concerning her. 

IT always felt I must keep my place, and 
wait for her to make the advance, despite the 
familiarity and friendliness which had so often 
broken down the hard and fast barriers between 
mistress and servant. 

But a week passed, and another, and yet 
another, from the date of that luncheon, and 
still she never mentioned the name that, I am 
sure, was in both our thoughts so often. I did 
not like the new, strange, hunted look that at 
times came into her eyes—a look as of some 
wild forest creature being gradually drivefi into 
aetrap from which it saw no escape. 

She seemed to live in a whirl of gaiety, and 
was scarcely ever at home. One morning, when 
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she looked utterly fagged and worn-out, I v@n- 
tured on a remonstrance. She only looked at 
me and smiled that odd, hard, little smile, which 
of late had taken the place of her childish garety 
and merriment. 

‘Wear myself out, Jane,” she said, repeating 
my words. “I wish I could. I wish I could 
be sure it was even possible. I would go on as 
I am going every day of the year—every day— 
I mean it, Jane—if only I knew it would kill 
thought, and wear me out, as you call it.” 

“That sounds foolish, Miss Kate,” I said, 
gravely. ‘You ouglit not to be so ungrateful 
for all the blessings of life.” 

‘‘T suppose,” she said, ‘‘ it does sound foolish ; 
but it is only—desperate.” 

A smile crept slowly to her lips and eyes—a 
little, cruel, mirthless smile, unlike anything I 
had ever seen on that bright, sweet face. 

“T am afraid, Jane,’ she said, “I did not 
make myself ugly enough. It was no use. And 
now things are almost at a crisis.” 

‘‘Oh, Miss Kate,” I cried, terrified by the 
despair in her face, “ don’t talk like that—don’t 
tell me there is anything worse——” 

She threw herself down into the big arm- 
chair,and for a moment or two buried her face 
in her hands as if rent by some inward struggle. 
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“Oh!” she cried at last. ‘(I must speak—lI 
must; I can’t keep silence any longer. My 
heart is breaking, I think. I feel as if I can’t 
bear this strain—I can’t! Life is getting too 
hafd for me, Jane. I am not used to playing the 
hypocrite always; but that is what I have to do 
—I have to act, act, act, till I am sick of acting, 
to act to the world—to my husband—to myself 
—to him!” 

She caught her breath in a little, sudden sob, 
but then hurried on, as if the impetuous flow of 
words were some relief. 

© Oh, life is cruel, horrible, hateful,” she cried. 
“T never wished to see him. I never wished to 
win his love. Yes, it has come to that, Jane. 
He does love me, and I—know it. I can’t deceive 
myself any longer. And, when I thought I was 
so safe, so happy, so content, fate throws him in 
my path ; and I can’t be always cold, always 
indifferent, because—because——” 

‘“‘Oh, Miss Kate,” I said in horror. ‘“ Not 
because you care—too much?” : 

“Care?”—she said, and her hands dropped, 
and she looked at me in straight and simple 
fashion, as if she were a child again. ‘No, 
Jane, I don’t—care, that does not half express 
it; onlyeall that makes life for me, all that 
promises happiness, all that is worth the daily 
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existence I call—-living, is centred in and assdci- 
ated with—Rex Tresyllion. Go where I may he 
haunts me. Look where [ will, I see only his 
eyes—his face. It seems as if I can’t get away 
from him ; can’t, for even one moment, for&et 
him.” 

‘“‘It has come to that ? I questioned, sadly. 

“Yes,” she said, “ he has told me, and I have 
—listened.” 

“Does he know,’ I asked,“ that you care 
too ?” 

“T think,” she said, “‘ he does. I—I tried my 
best to hide it. Up to a certain point I 
succeeded. But there comes a weak moment in 
every woman’s life, and mine came and found 
me off guard for once. I am afraid ”—and she 
sighed wearily—“ I am afraid, Jane, my armour 
will never serve me again.” 

‘© What will you do,” I asked her. 

“ Heaven knows,” she said. ‘“In books, of 
course, people are heroic, and—part ; but I am 
not heroic, Jane. No more is he. It seems so 
hard to put all the colour, and sunshine, and 
light, out of one’s life just from an abstract, 
chilling idea of duty.” 

‘“No doubt,” I said. But oh, Miss Kate, 
if one understands a duty, ought not one to 
carry it out? The harder a thing is to do, 
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the more certain we may be that it is right to 
do it.” 

‘You are quite a philosopher, Jane,” she 
said, drearily; “but if you had ever loved and 
beers tempted as some women are, I think you 
would have found it rather a hard task to act as 
you preach. No one, man or woman, can 
possibly fathom the depth and strength of a 
temptation that has never touched them 
individually.” 

‘But is it really—a temptation?” I asked. 
“Are you sure, Miss Kate, that you are not fancy- 
ing things—romancing a little—because he is 
young, and good looking, and celebrated? They 
are not things to make up one’s life, after all. 
Indeed, | think no woman would marry a good- 
looking man if she were wise. ‘They are so 
conceited as a rule, and they never rest satisfied 
with only one worshipper, and, unfortunately, it 
is only too easy for them to find a score if they 
wish?’ 

“T have often thought that, ” she said, slowly. 
““T who once imagined that nothing on earth 
could make me jealous. Yes, Jane, I am afraid 
it is—temptation. Something—I don’t know 
what—is drawing me slowly, surely to him, in 
spite of sense, reason, honour, duty—everything 
‘that claims my life and warns me to avoid him. 
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What am I to do? Dear Heaven! what dm I 
to do?” 

She wrung her hands in a helpless sort of way, 
and looked at me with great tears brimming in 
her eyes. 

‘“‘T haven’t told you all,” she said, in a stifled, 
hurried voice. “If ever you have prayed for 
me, Jane, pray forme now. Johnis going away 
—abroad. He told me so, yesterday. Some 
relation in the West Indies has died suddenly, 
and left him a great estate there. But there 
are legal difficulties and complications, and he 
must go out and see to them himself. He leaves 
in a week’s time.” 

“Could you not go with him?” I asked, 
eagerly. 

‘‘] asked him,” she said; * but he refused to 
take me. He said it would be useless, and the 
climate is baa—the place is not the healthiest 
in the world. It was all so sudden, so un- 
expected, that I can scarcely believe it 8ome- 
times.” 

“And what are you todo?” Tasked. “Stay 
on in town alone, or go to Templecombe ?”’ 

“Hither or both,’ she said. ‘He lays no 
commands on me. I may see the season out, or 
cut myself adrift from ity allureinents, just as 
the whim takes me.” 
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“Toes Mr. Tresyllio know ?” I asked 
quickly 

The colour left her face. She grew very 
white. 

“No,” she said,“ not yet. But, doubtless, 
John will tell him.” 

“‘ T think, my dear,” I said quietly, ‘‘ you 
ought to go to Templecombe, and you ought to 
have your children with you. Don’t stay in 
town after your husband leaves. What is the 
use of courting danger, of meeting temptation 
half way?” 

“Such a wise old Jane,’ she said, mockingly. 
“Such a far-seeing, clear-headed, sensible old 
person? ‘That is just what I am going to do. 
My power over myself is not quite gone. I—I 
can still see what is best and safest for me.” 

Then, suddenly, her face changed. There was 
anguish in her eyes,as they turned in swift 
entreaty to myown. ‘Oh, Jane! surely it can't 
last ?” she cried. ‘This pain, this fever, this 
unrest. Surely, absence and silence will kill it 
out; surely I shall find rest somewhere— 
somehow. I don’t want to be—happy,’ she 
added, piteously ; ‘‘I only ask to have a little 
peace once more. To know some content and 
quiet in ‘ny life. Now it is all torture and 
misery, look at it as ] may. Ican’tsleep at night 
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—I can’t rest by day. My mind is always strained 
and racked. Often and often I look at myself 
in wonder. I can’t understand why such a 
thing should have happened to me. All my life 
has been so free, so careless. I never thought 
it was in me to take a serious fancy to—to any 
one. But, perhaps it won’t last, Jane. It is 
just a sort of illness, like measles or scarlet- 
fever, or something of that sort. It will run its 
course and be over. WhatamI saying? Why 
it must be over. There can be no other way. 
I tell myself that always.” 

“Yes,” I said, sadly. ‘If it only rested with 
the telling 

“You mean,” she said, sharply, “that it 
might—last? That I shall not forget? Oh, 
Jane! don’t you know me better than that? I 
am not a bit true, or faithful of heart; not a 
bit; and this—why, it is degrading, shameful, 
humiliating even to think of. I must get 
over it. There is nothing else to be done. 
Only it seems a little harder than I once 
thought it would.” 

“Tt will be much harder than you fancy,” I 
said, “if you don’t put an end to if at once. 
The longer you delay—the more you think—. 
the worse it will be.” 7 

“You talk,” she said, fiercely, “as if one’ 
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could help thinking! Do you suppose I want 
to? Do you suppose it makes me any happier ? 
Heavens—no! But I didn’t make myself, or my 
nature, and I have to put up with it, and bear 
ae | 

She dropped her hands, and leant back wearily 
in the chair. Now that her eyes were free from 
tears, her face looked even more pathetic in its 
quiet despair. 

“‘ Jane—say ‘ Heaven help you and save you’ ” 
she cried, entreatingly. “I can’t pray for myself 
any longer. ‘There seems to be something 
between me and the old, simple faith. Ihave 
no mother to go to—no friend to whom I could 
speak as I have spoken to you, and the struggle 
is wearing me, and making me old, and sad, and 
haggard. Qh! if I could only sleep and forget 
for the next six months. ‘You don't know how 
I dread them, Jane.” 

She rose and moved restlessly away to the 
door. 

‘Jf I could die—now!” she said, in a low, 
despairing voice that hardly reached me. “ IL 
-am afraid of myself. I seem to have lost all 
strength. I am like a leaf blown here and 
thére by every gust of wind. There is a 
very strong wind hurrying the leaf along 
now. I suppose, if I believed in Fate, I would 
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call it—that. It is as good a name as Any 
other.” 

The door closed. She was gone. 

I sat there, for long—full of sorrow and of pity 
for the story I had heard; full of dread for‘ its 
possible sequel. 

Was it Fate? I asked myself. Could there be 
a love at once cruel, compelling, resistless, that 
made of human lives a sport and a plaything ? 
And I only heard as answer the tones of that 
sad, young voice echoing in my ears—“ I will call 
it—that. It is as good a name as any other.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
PROMISED BLISS. 


A weEeExk later, Mr. Carruthers left for the West 
Indies. 

It had been a hurried, feverish week—all 
preparation, and arrangements, and shopping, 
and rushing about; and Miss Kate had thrown 
herself feverishly into it, giving herself no rest 
at all. The boys came from school to bid their 
father farewell, and they were always with her. 
I think Mr. Tresyllion kept carefully out of her 
way that week. No doubt—I thought to 
myself, bitterly—he had his reasons for doing it. 
He knew his time would come. 

Then, as soon as Mr. Carruthers had gone, 
Miss Kate started off for Templecombe, and I 
remained behind in charge of the town house. 
I felt very sad and low-spirited as I saw my 
young mistress go. She looked so pale, so 
worried, so heart-broken, that I knew, only too 
well, what a terrible battle she must have been 
fighting with herself. I could only hope that 
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the children might comfort her, or, at least, 
occupy her thoughts sufficiently to prevent that 
morbid dwelling upon one idea, which is, in 
itself, so often a cause for self-created un- 
happiness. : 

Two days after she had left town I answered 
the door to a visitor in the shape of Mr. 
Tresyllion. He looked a little conscious as he 
saw me. ‘The house answered for itself the 
question on his lips. Shuttered windows and 
closed rooms spoke of departure only too 
plainly. , 

“ Has your—has Mrs. Carruthers left town? ” 
he said, eagerly. 

“Yes, sir,” I answered. 

He fumbled about with his card-case ; in his 
nervousness, dropping two or three on the 
steps. 

‘“Can you tell me,’ he asked, “it she has 
gone for any length of time? Won’t she finish 
out the season ?” 

‘“‘T believe not, sir,” I answered, stiffly. ‘ Mrs. 
Carruthers made no mention of coming back 
to town, at all.” | 

“She is at Templecombe, I suppose?” he 
continued, as he handed me his card, at last. ¢ » 

Our eyes met. I saw a faint, sudden colour 
leap into his face. He, too, looked changed, and. 
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ill, And haggard; but I had no pity for him. It 
seemed to me cowardly and unmanly to perse- 
cute a woman in her weakness and misery—a 
woman unprotected and alone as Miss Kate was 
now. 

‘‘ Yes, sir,’ I said, even more coldly. 

‘Thank you, Jane,” he said, and then turned 
and walked slowly down the street. I watched 
him, noting how all the life and spring seemed 
to have gone out of his step—remembering, too, 
‘how different he had looked that first evening I 
had ever answered the door to him, standing on 
the steps of Mrs. Cray’s house, with his over- 
coat thrown over his arm. What a queer, up- 
and-down sort of thing life is | 

I went back to my own room wondering 
what he would do: whether he would go to 
Templecombe, or write to Miss Kate there? I 
was sure he intended to do one or the other, by 
the look in his face. 

About a week later, I had a letter from Miss 
Kate, saying that the housekeeper at Temple- 
combe had been taken very ill, and she wished 
me to come down there, and was sending up 
another of the servants, in my place, to 
Gfosvenor Street. 

-' Y, therefore, packed up and left town the same 
day. | | 
: | 16* 
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I bought some newspapers and periodicals at 
the bookstall of the railway station, in order to 
beguile the hours of the long journey, and after 
the train had fairly started on its way, and I 
had studied the appearance of my travelling 
companions, I settled myself comfortably on the 
seat, and opened one of the papers. 

I had read most of its contents, when my eyes 
rested on a paragraph which had not yet 
attracted my notice, though I had glanced over 
it once or twice : 

“Terrible collision in the Bay of Biscay. 
—Loss of the steamship ‘ Florida ’.” 

I started, and cried out, so that my com- 
panions turned round to look at me. 

The ‘ Florida” was the steamer in which Mr. 
Carruthers had sailed. From the account, it 
appeared that a large American vessel had run 
into her at night, and she had sunk imme- 
diately. Every one of the passengers had 
perished, asleep in their berths; one or two of 
the sailors, alone, had escaped by springing on 
the deck of the destroying vessel. 

Jt was one of those casualties of which we 
read, again and again, with a thrill of horror 
and of pity; but forget soon enough if we afe 
unconcerned in the catastrophe. I Rad read, 
often enough, of shipwrecks and fires at sea, and 
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coflisions, and such like accidents; but when I 
read the name of the doomed vessel, and knew 
that it held one human being associated with 
my own life and experience, the full horror and 
shock of it seemed to stand out in very different 
colours. 

Did Miss Kate know? What would the news 
be to her—I asked myself? Sorrow, or regret, 
or relief ? 

No need now for penance, and torture, and 
self-repression. She was free to please herself ; 
to follow her own instincts ; to give the rein to 
all the pent-up feelings of her passionate, im- 
pulsive nature. 

[ read no more. I was in a fever of im- 
patience to reach my journey’s end. Never 
had the hours seemed so long, the miles so 
many. 

It was almost dark when I reached Temple- 
combe. I sprang from the carriage and hurried 
into the hall. One look at the footman’s face 
told me the news was known. 

“My mistress wishes to see you at once,” he 
said. 

‘““How is she?” J asked, eagerly. ‘ How 
dees she bear it?” | 

‘No ome has seen her since she heard the sad 


9? 


news, the man answered. ‘She shut herself 
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up, alone,in her boudoir, and has been there’ all 
day.” 

I walked upstairs and went straight to the 
well-remembered room, and knocked at the 
door. 

“It is I, Miss Kate,” I said, in answer to the 
faint, low query that reached me. 

The door was flung open. In the dusk of the 
room I saw the well-known little figure; I 
caught one glimpse of a white, uplifted face, and 
eyes swollen and red with passionate weeping. 
Then—she was in my arms, sobbing like a 
child. 

“Oh, Jane!” shecried. ‘ Oh, dear old Jane. 
Thank Heaven you have come! Oh, tell me, is 
it a judgment,do you think? Is Heaven going 
to punish me for my wickedness? Oh! my 
poor, good, faithful John——” 

Is there any understanding the ways of 
women? 


Time passed on, and Miss Kate grew very 
grave and quiet. The news was authenticated 
at the shipping-office, and Mr. Carruthers’s 
lawyer came down to Templecombe, and told 
her the contents of the will, and arranged 4ll 
matters of business for her. : 

She kept the boys at home, and had a tutor 
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fof them, and it seemed to me that she had 
settled down into quiet content once more. She 
never mentioned the name of Mr. Tresyllion 
for three months after she had heard of her 
hitsband’s death; but, one day, as I was in the 
boudoir taking some orders abcut the servants 
hall from her, a letter and a card were brought 
in by the footman, who handed them to her. [ 
saw her face turn rosy red, then she laid the 
card down, and went over to the window and 
read the letter. 

I knew perfectly well who had written it. I 
waited quietly until she had finished. Presently 
she turned to me with a sort of appeal in her 
look and gesture. 

‘Tt is from Mr. Tresyllion,” she said, quiefly. 
“ He is staying at the village. He wants to know 
if J will receive him ?” 

“Yes?” I said, interrogatively. 

“ Oh, Jane!” she burst out in the old impetu- 
ous way, “‘why should I play the hypocrite? 
What is the use of pretending to you? Here 
—read this—say what you think I ought to 
do. You know the whole story—advise me, 
now.” 

% I took the letter from her hand. It was not 
very long, and it began without any ceremony 
of ‘address : 
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“TI can keep silence no longer. 1 have te- 
spected your grief, and effaced myself, so that 
you should not think me intrusive; but these 
three months have seemed an eternity to me. 
The longing for one sight of your face, One 
touch of your hand, is becoming intolerable. 
Surely, you must know what I feel. Surely you 
cannot have forgotten the words I spoke to you 
last season? Why should we play the hypocrite 
to each other any longer? Have we not suffered 
and struggled enough? You took all that made 
life for me, away with yourself last June. I 
don’t ask for anything, yet, at your hands. Only 
that | may see you sometimes. Send a line— 
Yes or No—to the inn here, where I am staying 
at present.— Always yours, 

“Rex TRESYLLION.” 


Her eyes—eager, humid, brilliant—rested on 
my face as I gave the letter back to her again. | 

“T think, Miss Kate,” I said, “‘ that it is rather 
—soon; but, after all, we know what is bound 
to happen, sooner or later. You may as well 
give him permission to call. 

How lovely she looked, as the colour softly 
flushed her cheeks, and her eyes fell in suddex 
shyness. I thought, if he had seen her 
then—— 
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*Tt seems a long time since June,’ she said. 
“JI cannot help being glad that he has not 
forgotten.” 

“Did you think that likely ?” I asked. 

* Sometimes I have thought it,” she answered, 
slowly, and looking at the letter in her hands, 
with a soft tenderness in her eyes that was 
infinitely touching. “I hope it is not wicked 
to be glad that I may think of him now. I did 
suffer terribly, Jane, terribly. More than you 
or any human being can guess, or imagine.” 

“‘ My dear,” I said, “T am not blaming you. 
We do not have many chance of happiness in 
this world—it is as well to take them when we 
can.” : 

‘Then I may write and tell him to call?” she 
said, appealingly—just, for all the world, as if 
she were a little child again, and I had the 
charge and control of her actions. 

I laughed. 

“Of course, Miss Kate,” I said. “Only I 
should not let him stay on here, if I were you. 
You will have all the country round talking— 
and it is as well to be discreet. You are both 
young, after all; and a year’s waiting won’t 
harm either of you,” 

“No,” ehe said. “I hope, Jane, you don't 
fancy Iam thinking of marrying again in such 
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indecent haste. Oh, no, no! I shall be per- 
fectly content, now that I know he is true, and 
really cares, and that there is no wrong in my 
thinking of him. I don’t ask or wish for more. 
I only wonder how I could ever have been 
foolish enough to think my hfe complete without 
—love.” 

She wrote her note, and I took it downstairs, 
and sent one of the servants to the inn with it, 
and that same evening Mr. Tresyllion came to 
call; so he did not waste much time. 

I never saw anything like the radiance and 
loveliness of Miss Kate’si face that night, when 
I went to her room in answer to the message 
brought by her maid. 

“‘T had to send for you, Jane,” she said. “I 
am too happy to keep silent, and I am afraid of 
betraying myself to the staid, sedate old 
domestics here. Oh, Jane! have I ever, ever 
lived before? I don't believe it. I am in 
love with life—with the whole world. ‘I could 
sing like the birds at daybreak. There isn’t 
room in my heart for half my joy. It is too 
much. I am too happy; and yet I wouldn't 
have a hair’s breadth less! How he loves 
me—how he has always Joved me—even wKen 
he seemed false. But he never was, Pane! Not 
really—not in his heart.. It has been always, 
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always me—even from the first hour we met 
—-never any other woman.” 

“That,” I said, ungraciously, “is just what 
every man tells every woman, when he makes 
love to her.” 

“You are a sour, cross old thing,” she said, 
laughing. ‘But I am too happy to listen to 
you. Happy! why it was worth all the pain, 
the doubt, the struggles, the torture of these 
two years, only to feel that thrill of heart as 
his hands touched mine; only to see that 
look in his eyes as they met my own; only to 
hear his voice tremblefor very weight of feeling, 
as he spoke my name at last, with the right of 
love, and not—the fear of shame!” 

She sank down, suddenly, on her knees and 
buried her face in the soft coverlet. 

“Oh,” she sobbed, brokenly, “I hope I am 
not wicked to love him so—to be glad because. 
he loves me. I was a good wife to John. I did 
make him happy. He always told me that— 
always. And I’ve not forgotten him. I won't 
be a worse mother to his boys—because— 
because of this new tie. I think it is the 
relief that makes me so glad. The lifting of 
that awful, awful weight. And I am not 
going to*marry in any haste, Jane. Not for 
two years, at least—if he will only let me 
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wait—for, now I know he loves me and’ is 
true, nothing else seems to matter. I should 
be perfectly content, even if we were parted. 
I am so sure of him—so sure of myself.” 

And I thought, as I saw her kneeling there, 
with face upraised, and tear-dimmed eyes, and 
clasped hands pressed against her throbbing 
heart, that I never should see again on any 
human face the pure, and passionate, and utterly 
ecstatic happiness that shone through hers on 
that night. 

But a chill presentiment of evil crept into my 
heart as I looked down at that lovely, radiant 
face. It seemed to say that she was too happy; 
that life had given her too much. Alas! alas! 
how soon, how fatally soon, I was to find that 
presentiment verified ! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


+) 


** LOVE FOUND—GAINED ... 


Mr. Tresyiuion stayed a week at the inn, and 
then went back to town. 

He was quite right, I thought. It was early 
days for the young widow to be receiving 
gentlemen visitors. And I’ knew what a country 
place was like, and how every one knew every 
one else’s business better than their own, and 
the smallest action became food for gossip. 
Miss Kate was not likely to escape. She was 
too pretty, oo independent, too thoroughly in- 
different to general opinion, and had never 
therefore been quite popular. The county 
magnates did not like the supreme contempt 
she showed for their opinions and prejudices, 
and the manner in which she rode, drove, 
walked, and visited just how and where she 
pleased. ‘hen she was so young, such a girl in 
every way, and as likely as not to be romping 
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with her boys in the garden when a carriage 
rolled up the avenue, instead of sitting in state 
in the drawing-room to receive visitors. 

So I was glad Mr. Tresyllion was not bent on 
staying there, to give occasion for more falk 
than usually abounded. 

It is an odd thing that we spend so much of 
our lives in trying to avoid giving occasion for 
scandal—wonderings what other people think 
and say of us, and yet neither the better nor 
the worse for their opinions, if we knew the real 
truth. 

Miss Kate heard from her lover every day, 
and, I believe, answered him as frequently. 
She was* not so restless or impetuous as she 
used to be. A sweet, contented happiness en- 
folded her, and there was no bitter mixed with 
the sweet now. Her nature seemed to unfold 
daily, and grow richer, fuller, deeper, more 
loveable in its absolute content with life. 

To see her face when a letter from him 
arrived, was a study. The shy, sweet droop of 
eyelids over the betraying eyes; the soft blush; 
the happy smile. And all day she would fit 
from place to place like a sunbeam, a snatch of 
some tender love-song falling from her lips, on*a 
sigh of deep and pure content stirringethe close 
and dusky folds of her mourning-gown. : 
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‘sHe writes the most perfect letters, Jane,” 
she would say to me. 

‘*No doubt,” I would answer. “If a poet 
who is a lover can’t write good love-letters, I 
woader who in the world can! ” 

Well, no need to dwell on this part of my 
story. Three months more passed, and the quiet 
content began to give place to a certain restless- 
ness—and I was not at all surprised—when one 
day she asked me if I would go up to town with 
her. She had business to attend to, and some 
necessary shopping, so she said, with a little 
conscious blush. 

Of course I agreed, and we went off one 
morning, and in due time-arrived at Grosvenor 
Street, where two rooms had been prepared for 
her according to orders. Part of the house was 
still shut up; and she refused to have it opened, 
as she did not wish any of her fashionable friends 
to know she was in town. 

She had left her maid behind her at Temple- 
combe. There was only an old servant to cook 
and see to the house—and myself. 

_**7T shan’t stay more than three or four days,” 
she said, the first evening we arrived, as I 
brought her some tea into the little library 
- downstairg, where she had elected to sit and 
have her meals. 
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Just then the front-door bell rang; and I 
answered it, smiling to myself at the trans- 
parency of lovers’ excuses. 

Of course, it was Mr. Tresyllion. I showed 
him into the library, and went downstairs to the 
kitchen for another cup and saucer. Perhaps I 
sighed a little enviously, thinking of the rapture 
that meeting upstairs held. I gave them five 
minutes before returning with the cup. How 
happy they looked! and what a handsome pair 
they made! She so small and dainty, with 
her flushed cheeks, and big, soft eyes that 
fairly danced with happiness, and the dusky 
crown of her hair, catching ail lights and 
shades from fire and lamp; and he _ hand- 
somer than ever, I thought, with that proud 
and radiant look upon his face, and such a 
world of tender love in his eyes that the 
blindest person might have read his secret— 
aye, and envied it. 

He remained all the evening ; and looking at 
Miss Kate afterwards, 1 began to wonder how 
elastic a space of time the proposed four days 
would represent. It is never easy to cut short 
delight with one’s own hand. 

Of course she stayed on, and week followéd 
week, and still they could not tear themselves 
apart. Their love was the most absolute and 
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8 — 
perfect intoxication ; and every day only seemed 
to ripen and intensify it. - 

There was the most complete and perfect 
sympathy between them—that entire magnetism 
of soul, sense, and nature which is so rare; but 
which, wherever it does exist, exceeds all other 
feelings. Never one hour of weariness, never a 
shadow on either face, never anything but the 
tenderest comprehension, the most perfect com- 
panionship, the sweetness of welcome, the regret 
of parting. 

I had read of such love in books. I had 
never imagined it could exist. But there was 
no doubt it did in this case. Not that Miss 
Kate was always the same, or less a “ Lady of 
Moods” than her lover had called her in the old 
days that had seemed so hopeless and despairing. 

Her variability was still her great charm; but 
it was sobered now by the depth and forée of a 
feeling to which her nature had hitherto been a 
stranger. 

‘“‘ He actually seems to think I don’t love him, 
Jane,’ she said to me one night as she sat before 
the mirror with her loosened hair about her, and 
her eyes looking back at her own reflection. 
“Not love him; fancy that! Ah! it is only 
because L love him tuo much; because I am 
afraid to let him see into the full depths of my 

17 
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heart, that I can deceive him so. Love him—as 
if that half expresses what he isto me! There 
seems to me no word that can say it; no song 
that could thrill with it; nothing in music, or 
speech, that can in any way convey the feelings 
of my heart now!” 

She bent her head on her hands, and the 
veiling hair fell round her like a cloud. A little 
sob broke from her, startling and saddening to 
hear, as the outcome of those passionate words. 

‘“‘Tt is too much,” she cried, wildly. ‘I can’t 
bear it—sometimes. It seems wicked, mad, 
idolatrous to care so intensely for one faulty 
human being. For I don’t deceive myself, Jane. 
He is very far from perfect ; but then, who am I 
to cavil at faults? Heaven knows I have my 
share, and more than my share; but when I 
think of him, when I look at him, when I hear 
his voice, when his arms hold me, it is just as if 
my heart's ecstacy would kill me, from sheer 
excess of joy, and pain, and delight, and fear, 
all mingled and all one!” | 

“In that case,’ I said, in my most matter-of-’ 
fact manner, “I can only give you one piece of 
advice; get married as soon as ever your year 
of mourning has expired, and go abroad and live. 
there for a while. Believe me, Miss Kate, there’s 


nothing like good sober dose of matrimony for. 
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cxfring romanceJand you are making a hero and 
an idol out of a mere man after all. Handsome, 
I grant you—and clever, too—but only a man, 
Miss Kate;, and a man is tes able of 
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inflicting the greatest amount of suffering upon 
the woman who loves him as you love Mr. 
LTresyllion.” 

“Yes,” she said, slowly, “I often think I love 
him too much. It is unwise; almost, I fear, 
unwomanly—but you remember, Jane, what I 
once told you about ‘letting myself go.’ I fear 
I have done that at last. It seems as if I asked 
and desired nothing more of life now. But I 
am afraid; afraid of him, of myself, of my own 
happiness, of even the shadow of this coming 
separation. And he—he is always trying now 
to persuade——” 

She stopped abruptly. Her face grew scarlet 
as she lifted it, and shook back the dark cloud of 
her hair. 

“Oh, I never meant to say it,’ she panted. 
“Jane, why do you lead me on to speak of 
him ?” | 

‘Shall I finish the sentence, Miss Kate?” I 
asked. ‘It doesn’t need any great cleverness — 
t& marry him, and at once, I suppose. Well— 
why not ®” 

“Qh, Jane—I couldn’t, I couldn’t. It wouid 
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seem so wrong, so forgetful, so—so hateful of me 
to do such a thing.” 

“ You have both begun to think of it,” I said, 
dryly. “That is the first step. It is surprising 
how soon all the arguments will be ‘for’ instead 
of ‘against.’” 

“Oh no,” she said, with sudden resolution. 
“They must be always ‘against.’ I am going 
away because I’m afraid of listening—afraid of 
his entreaties and persuasions.” 

“You might marry him privately,” I said. 

“Are you a witch?” she cried angrily. ‘‘ Do 
you guess—do you know what he has been 
saying—every day of this last week P” 

‘“T know you are both madly in love. It 
doesn’t need much witchcraft to see that,” I 
answered, “‘and I know what men are, as a rule. 
Mr. Tresyllion is young, passionate, adoring. 
He naturally finds every week a month, and 
every month a year, especially if you continue 
to keep him in a state of uncertainty about your 
own feelings.” 

“He will know them,” she said, “some day 
—some day, when there will be no need of 
disguise or pretence. After all, Jane, he de- 
serves a little punishment for his bad treatmefit 
of me in the past. I am still jealous of that 
woman.” 
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* Oh, my dear,” I said, “no man is perfect, and 
very, very few are faithful. Beheve that, and 
you will save yourself a deal of misery.” 

“Cruel, hard old Jane,” she said, lifting her 
sweet eyes to my face. “But you can’t make 
me doubt him now. I am too sure, and too 
happy. Oh, Jane, Jane,” and she blushed sud- 
denly over face and neck, “ what a tale his eyes 
tell; just as he said to-night: 


‘6<¢ What’s the earth, 
With all its art, verse, music, worth, 
Compared with love—found, gained, and kept.’” 


“Poetry,” I said, “is all very fine; but real 
life says different. The love may be found, and 
gained; but I doubt its being ‘kept’ for very 
long. One or other wearies—cools—forgets. 
Ah! my dear, I’ve seen so much of it—so much 
of it.” 

“Yes,” she said wistfully, “I can believe you 
have, Jane. But our love is going to be an 
exception. It has endured a pretty harsh ordeal. 
It has stood a severe test. For myself 1 know 
I am sure. There is not the faintest doubt 
plucking at my heart. I love him, Jane—heart, 
foul, sense, spirit. He is all and everything to me 
—my very, very life. To lose him now would 
be worse than death; a million times worse!” 
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“How can you love him so, and yet leave 
him in doubt as to your feelings?” I asked 
wonderingly. 

“I wonder myself,” she said. “But perhaps 
the very depth and strength of my love prevents 
my showing it. I am so still, so quiet, that he 
thinks me cold. Well,” and she rose and shook 
back her hair, laughing the low, happy laughter 
of content, “ well, Jane, he will know all in good 
time. Ah, it will be a ‘good time,’ as I used to 
say when I wasa child. No memory to poison 
our kisses; no doubt to chill: no foreboding to 
part us any more. I often wonder if Heaven will 
let us be so happy. For you know, Jane, all the 
famous love histories of the world are unhappy, 
and have tragic endings.” 

But I laughed and cheered her, and smiles 
soon replaced the tears that were threatening to 
fall. 


CHAPTER XXVYV. 
_ “WHEN THE SEA GIVES UP ITS DEAD.” 


I suppose Miss Kate was firmer than I imagined 
possible, or else enjoyed her woman’s preroga- 
tive of saying “No,” too much to give in, for 
she remained firm on the subject of that pro- 
bationary year, and, to my surprise, told me on 
the day succeeding our conversation, that she 
was going to return to Templecombe at the end 
of the week—Friday or Saturday. 

It eventually became Saturday; and on the 
Friday, about dusk, she and Mr. Tresyllion came 
in from a shopping expedition, laden with toys 
and parcels for the boys, and told me to bring 
them some tea in the library. 

I thought they both looked a little more grave 
and sad than was their wont, but put it down 
to the fact of the coming parting; for Mr. 

‘Cresyllion was going to Italy when Miss Kate 
left towa. | 
I brought in the tea, lingering a little in the 
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pretty, firelit room, with its multitude *of 
flowers, and ferns, and lounges, and knick- 
nacks, and soft, low chairs, and all the femi- 
nine surroundings by which Miss Kate had 
transferred it into what was essentially *a 
“woman’s room.’ Miss Kate had thrown her 
bonnet and cloak down ona chair. Her pretty 
hair was all loose and soft about her face.; I 
remember so well seeing Mr. Tresyllion go'up 
to her, and laughingly arrange its picturesque 
disorder, and then, framing her upturned face 
in both his hands, bend down and softly kiss 
the pouting lips. 

I closed the door and left them, and was just 
going down the stairs when a loud peal at the 
_ bell startled me. 

I went to the front door, expecting to find, as 
usual, some of the constantly arriving parcels 
that marked Miss Kate’s expeditions. It was 
quite dusk, but the light from the gaslamp 
showed me a tall figure standing there—a man’s 
figure. I could not see the face. <A wide, 
slouched hat hid it from my sight; but a voice, 
a familiar voice greeted me by name, and with 
a sudden shock of fear and horror, I staggered 
back against the door-post as the visitor lifted, 
his hat and showed me the face of my master— | 
Mr. John Carruthers. 
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For a moment or two I really didn’t know 
what I said, or did. Everything seemed to be 
whirling round me, and the buzzing in my ears 
rendered his words quite unintelligible. 

‘*Ts your mistress at Templecombe, or here ? ” 
he kept repeating ; and at last I stammered out 
that she was here, but that we were to have 
left on the morrow. 

He strode through the hall; but I rushed 
after him and kept him back a moment or two 
while I poured out a flood of incoherent expla- 
nations. 

‘“‘ Oh, sir, pray let me prepare my mistress,” 
I implored. ‘You know, we all thought you 
were—were shipwrecked, and all these months 
no word—and—and, oh, sir, think of the shock 
—so sudden, so unexpected, so . 

“You don’t say so—joyful,” he said, looking 
sternly at me; and no doubt I did seem rather 
flurried and flustered. ‘Don’t trouble your 
head, Jane. Joy never kills; and I can break 
the news of my own escape from death better 
than anyone else. Where is your mistress ?” 

“In the library, sir,” I said, hopelessly. I 
could only trust he would not find her in Mr. 
Trgsyllion’s arms, or sitting at his feet on a 
stool by the fire as she so often did. 

He reached the door, and I followed, trem- 
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bling. But even as his hand was on “the 
handle, he turned round and made a sign to 
me. 

“Go in niet * he said. “Say someone—a 
friend—with news of her husband wishes to see 
her.” 

He drew aside, and I knocked and opened 
the door. Miss Kate was sitting at the little 
tea-table. Mr. Tresyllion was standing by the 
fireplace, tea-cup in hand, his back to the leap- 
ing flames, his face with its usual look of 
bright and gay content turned enquiringly to 
me. 

““Why, Jane, what’s the matter?” he said. 
‘““Have you seen a ghost? You look quite 
scared !” 

I closed the door sharply, wondering 
whether his voice had reached the watcher 
outside. 

“Qh, Miss Kate,” I cried in a stifled way. 
“Oh, my dear—my dear. Can you be strong— 
be brave—just ,for a little while? You must 
act, you must. There’s no help. For your own 
sake; for your children’s sake. Oh, Miss Kate 
don't look like that. How am I to tell you?” 

The white, stony face was pitiful and awéul 
in its tragic misery. She guessed—ehe knew. 
I suppose my terror told her that only one 
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thing could have happened. As for Mr. Tre- 
syllion, 1 heard the crash of a falling cup, and 
he was besidé her, facing me. I thought that, 
to my dying day, I should never forget the look 
that leaped into his eyes. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, woman!” he cried, 
“sneak out. What has happened? Not—not 
news of——’ 

The word died off his white lips. He could 
not speak it.” 
~ Yes,” I said, breathlessly, “news of Mr. 
Carruthers. He is not—not dead.” 

There was not a word—not a sound. Only, 
as if by one impulse they turned and looked at 
each other—such alook. His arms dropped ; 
every muscle in the strong young frame seemed 
to relax. He was like a dead man standing 
there, and, for a moment, I felt more fear for 
him than for her. 

Then came a low, faint cry. She moved 
blindly, helplessly to me, like a hurt child. 

‘* Who is it?” she said, in a hoarse whisper. 
“ Who—told you?” 

“Qh, my dear!” I cried, and caught her 
in my arms as she swayed suddenly forward. 
'b must say it—I must tell you! Oh, Miss 
Kate! beestrong—be brave. After to-day it 
doesn’t matter if—if you do break down; but 
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not now—not to-night. Your—your husband 
is here.” 

“ Here!” 

I felt the shudder that ran through the 
slight young frame. She drew back and 
looked at me. | 

“Here? Do you mean to say in this house— 
near me—now ?”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “and you must try and seem 
glad—or—or content. You must! Oh, Miss 
Kate, remember he knows nothing—nothing ; : 
and it is only six months - 

‘Six months,” she said, “only six months. 
Do you hear, Rex ? I said it was too soon to 
be glad—that you were—too—impatient.”’ 

Then her voice broke; all the life and light 
went out of her eyes as the flame of a lamp 
extinguished. Like a stone she fell to the floor 
at my feet—just as, with a sudden, impatient 
wrench, the door was flung open by John Car- 
ruthers. 





I have but an indistinct memory of what 
happened then. I think Mr. Tresyllion stood 
aside, his face white, and set in stern resolve, 
his eyes resting on the little figure that we had 
lifted to the couch—the figure ower which 
another man bent in imploring anguish, blind 
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and deaf -to all else, save that Fate had restored 
her to his arms. 

If it was terrible to me—only a looker-on at 
the tragedy—what must it have been for the 
two concerned in it ? 

“‘ Heaven help them! Heaven pity them!” 
I prayed over and over again, as I bent over 
my poor, unconscious, young mistress, and tried 
to second her husband’s endeavours to restore 
her senses. 

Not that I thought it anything but cruel 
kindness to do so, knowing full well to what 
misery she must awaken. 

Ah, how sorry I felt for them all! What a 
wretched, hopeless business it all looked ! 

-And yet, paramount in my mind, and more 
important than even their happiness, seemed the 
desirability of concealing the real facts of the 
case from Mr. Carruthers. He had not as yet 
seemed to notice Mr. Tresyllion’s presence; he 
was too much concerned about his wife. But 
after a while she gave signs of returning con- 
sciousness, and I glanced in alarm at the quiet 
- figure, with its face set in such stern and hope- 
less misery. 

‘If he would have only left the room, or 
moved, ot made any sign! But no; he just 
stood there as if turned to stone, and indifferent 
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to anything that might happen. At last Miss 
Kate opened her eyes and sat up. She heard’ 
her husband’s rapturous words; she saw him 
kneeling there by her side, great tears rolling 
down his cheeks; his voice speaking out “her 
name in broken, breathless accents. He told 
her of his marvellous escape, of perils, dangers, 
difficulties ; and she listened, white and tremb- 
ling, and with her great eyes, strained and 
terrified, fixed upon his face. 

And then, quite suddenly, Mr. Tresyllion 
seemed to recover himself, and, as Mr. Carru- 
thers rose to his feet at last, he came forward 
with extended hand, and in a strange, hoarse 
voice, spoke out congratulations on his return. 

Mr. Carruthers did not seem to think it 
strange that he should be there, or to notice 
anything amiss with him. Perhaps he was too 
excited and upset himself. For my part, I can 
only say 1 was thankful when I saw Mr. Tresyl- 
lion take up his hat, and, with some incoherent 
speech about not intruding any longer, leave 
the room, giving neither look nor hand-clasp 
to Miss Kate. I followed him out; but when 
he got to the hall door, he stood for a moment. 
leaning against it as if strength had failed hint. / 

“Oh, God of Heaven!” he panted, suddenly,’ 
His hand passed to his heart as if to still. ite) 
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paif. ‘ How can I bear it; how can I lose her 
—now?” | 

I summoned up courage then, and ap- 
proached. 

“Sir,” I said, “Mr. Tresyllion, oh, don’t give 
way. Think of her. It is ten thousand times 
worse for her than for you.” 

*‘T suppose it is, Jane,” he muttered, hoarsely. 
‘Oh, what have we done to déserve this devil’s 
trick of Fate?” 

I stood there quite silent, not knowing what 
to say or do. Presently his hands dropped, 
and he turned his face to me. So white and 
hageard was its misery, that I could scarcely 
keep back the tears as I looked at him. 

“JT can’t think—lI can’t reason yet,” he said. 
“But I must see her again. I can’t leave her 
like this. You must help me, Jane.” 

~The livid, deathly hue of his face, the more 
than mortal anguish in his eyes, held me dumb 
and powerless. I had looked on sin, and 
sorrow, and suffering in my time; but I had 
never seen, and I pray I never may see again, 
any human creature look .as Mr. Tresyllion 
looked that night. 

*$ Oh, sir,” I entreated, feebly, “‘ don’t try and 
see her any more. Write, if you wish; but 
don’t, for both your sakes, have any more 
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meetings. You are parted; nothing can help 
or alter that. Why make it harder?” 

He looked at me in a bewildered way, as if 
he had not heard or understood what I had 
said. 

“Poor little Kate,” he muttered, hoarsely. 
“She was quite right. I was in too great haste 
to be happy. Would to Heaven I might die to- 
night !” 7 

His hands groped feebly for the latch, and I 
—my eyes blind with tears—pushed it back and 
opened the door, and saw him stagger out into 
the cold, night air. 

Then I closed the door and went back into 
the dim hall and sat down there, trying to think 
clearly and calmly over all that had taken place. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


“* GOOD-BYE——”’ 
Not long after Mr. Tresyllion had left, I was 
summoned again to the library. 

‘Your mistress is very feverish and hys- 
terical,” explained Mr. Carruthers. “TI think 
you had better get her to bed. I’m afraid the 
shock was too sudden. It appears that my 
letter, explaining everything, has not been for- 
warded from Templecombe.” 

I saw he suspected nothing, and wondered 
how long he would remain in that “ ignorance ” 
which certainly was ‘“‘ bliss”’ in his case. Miss 
Kate followed me out of the room on her hus- 
band’s arm, walking as a sleep-walker might, 
and apparently too dazed and stupefied as yet 
for actual suffering. 

But it came soon enough, as I knew it would 
and must, and I had to sit there by her side 
tlizough the long hours of that night, listening 
to her low, plaintive moans; or watching those 
miserable, haunting eyes staring blankly at the 
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wall or the firelight, and unconscious now of miy 
presence, or her own peril. 

A time so terrible followed, that even now I 
dread to look back upon it. A time when mad 
images of fever took the place of all sense and 
memory; when day followed day, and night 
succeeded night; and still it seemed there was 
no change or improvement. 

And every night, as darkness fell, and the lights 
were lit in the straw-covered street, a solitary 
figure would pace to and fro on the opposite 
pavement—waiting, waiting with more than 
mortal patience, till I could slip down and give 
the news, which, alas! was no news. And some- 
times at midnight, or in the quiet morning 
hours, I could hear that step still echoing on 
the deserted pavement. And sometimes, too, it 
seemed to me that she heard it, and recognised 
it, or felt the strange magnetism of that fateful 
presence, for she would start up in the bed, her 
eyes wide and strained, as if seeking to see 
something invisible; the babbling, feverish 
words stilled and silenced in the eagerness of 
listening. Then she would sink back once more 
on the pillows, going over and over again the 
same weary, senseless round of words—dut 
never by one of them betraying the «secret that 
‘was locked in her passionate heart. 
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* Mr. Carruthers was as miserable and anxious 
as man could be, and about as helpless in a 
sick-room as men usually are. We had the best 
doctors, the best nurses—everything that money 
Gould procure, or affection suggest. But with 
it all the dreadful battle had to be waged between 
youth and strength, and death; and nothing 
could hasten or shorten the combat. 

It was indeed, as I said before, a terrible time. 
But at last youth and strength got the best 
of it, and she was pronounced out of danger. 

That night—the first time for many a long 
day—I put on my bonnet and shawl and went 
out, and met Mr. Tresyllion, and we walked 
round and round the square beyond, I trying to 
cheer him as best I could, and persuade him 
to leave England, and go away for a time, 
until the first smart and pain of this terrible 
blow was over. 

I might as well have spoken to the iron 
railings by which we stood. 

“YT will see her again. I must—if I die for 
it,” he said, doggedly and determinedly. And I 
sighed as I looked at the changed young face, — 
haggard now, and with terrible lines and 
‘shadows blotting out the light and life of its 
beautiful youth. ‘How can I leave her like 
this?” he went on, as I still persisted in my 
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weak entreaties. ‘A month ago, my promised 
wife; and now, not a word—a look—a hand- 
clasp to bridge this gulf of division. Do you 
fancy I could have lived through all these days 
and nights if it hadn’t been just for that hope 
the hope I might see her again—look once 
more into the dear, brown eyes, hear the sweet, 
remembered voice saying my name? That's all 
I want, Jane; all I ask. But 1 would sooner 
forfeit life than the hope of it. Life!” and he 
laughed contemptuously. “What is it to me 
now? All that made it—all that beautified it 
—all that gave me a thought of happiness, 
or a throb of joy, has had its death-blow ! ” 

“You don’t think of her?” I said. 

“Dont I?” he cried, passionately. “ How 
little you know! I can tell by my own pain 
what hers must be. If I went away when she 
was weak, suffering, desolate, what would she 
think P” 

“ Better that she should think ill of you,” I 
said, ‘than suffer as she will suffer now.” 

“ She need not suffer,” he said, abruptly, then 
stopped, and looked at my startled face with a 
sudden, shamed confusion. ‘*I—I mean ‘ 
he stammered. | P 

‘‘ Hush,” I said, ‘1 know what you mean; but 
if you have any regard for her—for the future 
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*_for—for her real happiness, you will not tempt 
her now.” 

‘“‘ Heaven forbid,” he said, “that I should do 
that. But I think, often, that my pain is 
beyond human endurance.” | 

The misery and hopelessness in his voice 
brought the tears to my eyes. To think of that 
beautiful dream laid waste—to think that the 
old, weary struggle must begin all over again! 

“If I could kill my memory—or myself,” he 
muttered, desperately. ‘Now go, Jane—go 
back to your post; but remember, not all the 
power of men, or devils, shall keep me from her 
side when she is well enough to see me. Of 
that Iam determined. It may be the last time 
onearth. I could almost pray that it might. I 
suppose it will come to putting the seas between 
us sooner or later! Doesn't it seem a strange 
thing that the whole of one’s life can be 
wrecked just for the love of one woman—such 
a little woman, too!” and he laughed bitterly— 
recklessly. 

How strange it sounded in the quiet street ! 
Yet I thought no sob had ever held such pathos, 
or spoken such despair. ‘Then he drew his hat 
sharply over his eyes, and left me without 
another *word. 

I, went back to the house and to my duties 
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there ; but my heart was heavy with dread, antl 
not even the new consciousness in my dear’s 
pretty eyes, nor the weak, loving smile she gave 
me, were of any effect to raise my spirits. I 
could only think of the misery and the trouble 
that threatened her, and wonder, in a bewil- 
dered, hopeless fashion, what the end of it all 
would be. 

Miss Kate, happily for her, was as yet too 
feeble to think or feel. She just seemed content 
to lie still, and be ministered to and waited on, 
asking nothing, saying nothing. But a week 
glided by, and she was able to lie on the couch 
in her dressing-room; and a faint, fitful colour 
began to replace the waxen paleness in her 
cheeks. I noted that her eyes were often 
absorbed and thoughtful, and they had a way of 
following me about and questioning me, that was 
excessively embarrassing. 

At last the evil day came. We were alone, 
and she was better and stronger than she had 
yet. seemed; strong enough to talk—so the 
doctor said—and she seemed impatient to put 
that newly-received permission to the test. I 
could not evade her any longer. She dismissed 
the nurse, and bade her take a long spell of rest; 
and then whispered me to lock the door and 
come and sit close beside her. 
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e Tell me all—everything,” she said, beseech- 
ingly. “Where is he? Does he know I have 
been ill? Hasn’t he written to me?” 

I couldn’t resist the pleading in her eyes. I 
tald her how he had been like a sentinel at his 
post, for all these weary weeks ; how I had been 
obliged, even against my better judgment, to 
slip out from time to time and give him news of 
her. She listened quite quietly—far too quietly, 
I thought, for her. It was as if she, too, were 
framing some desperate resolve, but she gave 
me no Clue to her thoughts that night, nor for 
many days that followed, each of which brought 
improved health and strength, though she 
seemed less than thankful for such gifts. Mr. 
Carruthers left for Templecombe as soon as she 
was really on a fair way to recovery, and it was 
arranged that she should go there also, as soon 
as the doctor thought her strong enough to bear 
the journey. 

The nurses had left. She was able now to 
come downstairs to the library, if she wished ; 
but for long she shrank from going into that 
room, and I knew only too well the reason. 

- At last, one evening she told me she was 
Goming down. On the morrow Mr. Carruthers 
was expected, and, in all probability, we should 
leave town at the end of the week. 
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I go back now to my diary for the events ef 
this night—-a night destined to live in my 
memory as long as my life lasts. 

It was about eight o’clock, as near as I can 
remember, when Miss Kate left her dressing- 
room. She looked very white and fragile, I 
thought, as I followed her down the staircase ; 
and her loose gown of white cashmere, bor- 
dered with white fur, seemed to increase the 
delicacy and youth of her appearance. 

A bright fire burned in the grate. The couch 
was drawn up near it, and she nestled down: 
amidst the soft bearskin rugs with a sigh of 
fatigue. I noticed that she was trembling 
greatly. 

I lit the lamps and drew down the blinds. 

“Would you like me to stay with you, Miss 
Kate ?” I asked her. 

She looked up quickly. 

“Yes, Jane,’ she said. “It is rather— 
lonely.” 

Her eyes wandered from place to place. 
How full of memories that room must have 
been to her! What an embodiment of “the 
eloquence of silent things”! 

I drew a chair up beside the couch, and’ 
watched her in silence, and not without fear. 

Presently she raised herself on one arm, and, 
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looking straight at me, said quickly, “Jane, I 
have been all this time making a resolution. It 
was very hard to do—but I have done it at last. 
I am going to tell John everything.” 

*[T looked at her in amazement. ‘Oh, Miss 
Kate,” I cried, “is that wise? You will spoil 
all his peace of mind for ever.” 

‘Better that,” she cried, passionately, “ than 
deceit and hypocrisy. I will tell him the whole 
pitiful, miserable story. After all, he is my 
husband; he is bound to help me; to protect 
me from—myself. For it has come to that. I 
daren’t trust myself, Jane. I am too weak 
where Rex is concerned. I only know I love 
him—and I could just as easily tear the heart 
from my breast as change my feelings. Oh,” 
and she sobbed helplessly, weakly, as one in 
mortal terror. ‘Oh, Jane, Jane, if only I had 
died—if only I had died! Why has Heaven 
raised me up again to go through all this awful 
suffering? I thought it was over. Surely once 
in a lifetime is sufficient.” 

“My dear,” I said, pityingly, “‘ we can't tell 
the why and wherefore of our sufferings here. 
_How often and often men have puzzled about it!” 

.° Puzzled!” she cried, bitterly, “I have 
thought gnd thought till sometimes I fancied 
I should go mad. It seems as if we spend our 
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youth in desiring experience, and all our after 
years in regretting it. And one is so—alone—after 
all. No-friendship, no love really reaches deep 
enough to help us. I was so content with life 
once; but now—it is all fever, unrest, tér- 
ture. And yet it does not seem as if I had 
wilfully done wrong. What tears I have 
shed, Jane! Sometimes it has seemed as if my 
very heart’s blood was being wrung out from 
my burning eyes; And it was all for nothing 
—all for nothing.” 

“Oh no, Miss Kate,” I answered. ‘* Heaven 
sends sorrow for our good. It is but part of 
life’s lesson, and we must learn it soon or late.” 

‘‘T used to think,” she said, wearily, “ that 
only physical sensations were real enough to 
hurt one. How little I knew! Oh, Jane, Jane, 
I would rather have the worst bodily pain, than 
this awful struggling with my heart and its 
weakness. It is a fight where I am always 
worsted ; and my strength goes, and goes, and 
goes. I—I—it is no use trying now to puzzle 
out why we met, or why we loved; nothing can 
alter the fact that we have done both, And 
because we ought not to have loved—because 
from the first it seemed wrong, and—and in- 
possible —it only struck its roots deeper, it. 
only spread its arms wider, wider, till the 
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embrace enclosed all life that was worth calling 
life.” 

I turned aside to hide the tears that had 
gathered in my eyes. There was a long silence 
in'the quiet room. Then she lifted her face and 
wrung her hands together as if in a sudden 
paroxysm of pain. 

“You know, Jane,” she went on, suddenly, “I 
have been quite quiet, quite patient all this 
time; but I have thought everything out, and 
have come to this conclusion. I cannot fight 
my battle any longer. I haven’t the strength. 
I will tell John so, and he must help me. Surely 
he cannot blame me so very much. I was so 
young. I—I had not taken life in any way 
seriously when I married; and no one could 
have tried harder than I tried to conquer the 
feeling I had for Rex Tresyllion. But it was all 
no use—no use. And now I have made up my 
mind. To-morrow John will be here; to- 
morrow I will tell him everything. He can 
decide what he pleases, Perhaps he will think 
me wicked, ungrateful, false, shallow. I can- 
not help it. I would sooner be thought the 
wickedest woman in the world, than know 
myself to be a hypocrite in his house.” 

“ You avill lose both men,” I said. “The man 
your love, who can be nothing to you now; and 
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the man who loves you, and whom you are 
going to put to a test from which even an angel 
might shrink. Oh, surely, surely you will not 
do it!” . 

“I. mean to do it,” she repeated, resolutely, 
her pale lips set in something of the stern and 
cruel lines I had seen so often in Sir Rupert’s 
face. “I can go to papa,” she went on 
presently, “and live abroad with him; and, 
perhaps, John will let me see the boys—some- 
times, They love me,and won’t think harshly 
of me, I know.” 

I was silent. I could not think of anything 
to say, being, indeed, too startled and _ too 
alarmed at the desperate resolution she had 
formed. 

She had been so quiet all this time—and to 
think that in her heart she had been planning 
anything so mad, and useless, and almost—cruel ! 

She sank back again on the pillows and 
closed her eyes, as if for very weariness. For a 
few moments the stillness was unbroken, save 
for the ticking of the clock, or the fall of the 
ashes in the grate. 

Suddenly she sprang up; her eyes dilated; 
two bright spots of vivid crimson burning dn 
either cheek; her small hands, so white and 
wasted now, clasped tight to her heart. ‘Oh, 
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Jane,” she cried, “listen; that is his step out- 
side—there—on the pavement !”’ 

‘‘ Nonsense, Miss Kate,” I said, impatiently. 
‘There are so many people passing to and 
fré. How can you tell one step from 
another ? ” 

I feel it,” she said, quietly. ‘I know he is 
there just as surely as I know I live, Jane. I 
should know it, I believe, if I were lying in my 
grave, and he bent over the poor dust that once 
meant—me. Oh,my love—my love!” .... 

I could hear the step; slow, measured, steadily 
passing to and fro beneath the lighted window. 
I looked at her as she sat there, her breath 
coming and going unevenly, the colour paling 
in her cheeks; her hands still clasped against 
her throbbing breast. 

*¢] will see him,” she said, suddenly. ‘Go 
and tell him so, Jane. It will be for the last 
time, but I must say good-bye—better that pain 
than the blank, desolate silence of such weeks as 
these.” 

I rose from my seat. 

‘“‘Remember, Miss Kate,” I said, warningly, 
“vou are still very weak, and unfit for any 
agitation. You are doing a very unwise thing, 
in my opjnion.” 

‘‘Do you think,” she said, smiling bitterly, 
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“that life is so dear and precious that I am 
afraid to risk it? But you may stay here if 
you like. Perhaps it would be as well. You 
can tell John, to-morrow, that, as his wiles I 
remembered what was due to him.” 

I went out then and opened ‘the front door. 
Her instinct had not deceived her. Mr. Tre- 
syllion was there. He came up when he saw 
me, and looked enquiringly into my face. 

“Will you come in,sir?” I said, abruptly. 
‘Mrs. Carruthers wishes to see you.” 

The blood flushed warm and bright to the 
haggard young face. He looked almost in- 
credulous. “Is it true; do you mean it?” he 
exclaimed, brokenly. 

“Yes, sir. That is my message. Mrs. 
Carruthers is downstairs for the first time. To- 
morrow she leaves for Templecombe.” 

He came in at once; but, as I closed the 
door, 1 saw him stagger, and lean against the 
balustrade of the stairs. I thought how terribly 
ill he looked; but I made no remark, only led 
the way to the library door, and held it open 
for him to pass through. 

“‘She—she is alone?” he said, in a hoarse, 
strange whisper. And, knowing the dread ,in 
his mind, I hastened to reassure him, adding 
that Mr. Oarruthers was at Templecombe. 
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‘Miss Kate was half-lying, half-sitting on the 
couch; her face white as her gown, and her 
eyes looking larger and darker than ever in 
contrast to that waxen pallor. 

“He seemed to make but one stride, and then 
—he was bending over her—her hands clasped 
tight in his, his eyes devouring every line and 
feature of the sweet, changed face. 

“Oh, Kate, Kate!” he cried, and then was 
silent, save for the laboured breath that seemed 
to tear at his heart. 

She looked up into his eyes, and then—in a 
passion of sobs and tears, she buried her face in 
the hands she had wrenched from his grasp. 
She had overrated her strength, or the shock 
and surprise of that change in him had been too 
much for her self-control. 

He turned abruptly to me. 

“Give her something, for Heaven’s sake!” he 
cried, ‘“ I—TI can’t bear to see her cry.” 

He moved away to the fireplace, and I saw 
him lean his head on his folded arms, and stand 
there in resolute endeavour to retain the self- 
control so sorely tried. 

I gave Miss Kate some sal-volatile, and did 
my best to urge her to compose herself. For a 
brief space there was silence; then he turned 
again, and, seeing she was leaning quietly back 
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on her pillows, he drew near and seated himéelf 
by her side. 

I drew back into the darkest corner of the 
room. Neither of them seemed to notice if I 
were there, or not. 

‘You are so weak—still,” he said. ‘* Perhaps 
I ought not to have come in. But how could I 
help it? I have only lived for this moment 
ever since I knew you Were out of danger. Oh, | 
my poor little darling 

‘‘Hush!” she said, sharply. ‘Don’t call me 
that. I can’t be yours again—ever—ever again. 
I sent for you to tell you—that. I prayed so 
hard to die, and yet I have had to live—— Oh, 
Rex, don’t look like that—you kill me!” 

Their eyes met in one long glance, fraught 
with sharp pain, and tearless misery. So might 
Eve and Adam have looked their last at 
Paradise; so might lost souls look back on 
the glorious “ might-have-beens” of a wasted 
life. 

“Kate,” he said, at last, “have you made up 
your mind—have you thought of what is to 
become of us now ?”’ 

“Yes,” she said; “it is only too clear—too 
plain ; you—you must know that yourself, Rex. 
Our dream is over—nothing remaing but to, 
part—to forget, or, if that is not possible, to 
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bear the pain till death or absence kills it out 
of our hearts.” 

‘‘T think,” he said, in a harsh, strange voice, 
“that your decision is in itself a death-blow to 
—neofus. Howcan I forget—how can [I live, 
without you? You have become all and 
everything to me. You have uprooted every 
previous object, aim, content, that made up 
life. As well ask me to cease to breathe, as to 
forget. I simply cannot do it; there is no use 
in making false promises. I know, as well as 
you do, that I have no claim upon you now, 
but that doesn’t make me love you one whit the 
less; nor could it, if fifty John Carruthers 
stood in my path.” 

“Don’t you think,” she said, with a little 
mirthless smile, ““one—is enough? He can 
part us as effectually as fifty!” 

“‘Oh, Kate,” he cried, “ don’t jest, don’t trifle. 
Remember this is life or death tome. Heaven 
knows I did not want to love you. I tried my 
best to put you out of my thoughts, my heart, 
my life. But it was no use. Did ever Fate 
play so cruel a trick before?” 

“There is no use in railing at Fate now,” she 
said, wearily. ‘ We have to make up our minds 
to ‘g0 through an ordeal such as we never 
dreamt of facing. There is no escape—none.” 
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Once more he looked at her; I saw the warm, 
bright colour flush her cheeks, and her eyes 
sink in sudden, shamed confusion. 

‘No, Rex,” shesaid; ‘*no—no—no! I have 
thought of that. I knew you would think‘of 
it; but I cannot do it. I should never be happy 
—never for one single moment ; though Heaven 
knows I love you more than any human 
creature on the face of this earth. But you 
could not stifle remorse; you could not give 
me content or peace. I should try you in a 
thousand ways, and you would grow weary and 
unhappy too. It would need more than mortal 
patience to bear with me, and the deepest of 
deep human love to satisfy me.” 

“ And I would give you both,” he cried, with 
sudden, mastering passion. ‘“ Yes, and more 
than both. Every throb of heart and soul, 
every dream, every desire! You might drain 
my life of all it holds, and I would be content 
to give it you. You might exact every senti- 
ment that love can give, or passion satisfy, tax 
patience to its utmost, constancy to the depth 
and height of its every meaning, and still I 
would be content to worship you, and ask no 
reward save—your love. Your love that was— 
that 1s mine, Kate; deny it if you can!” 

Ile was kneeling beside her, clasping. her 
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hands in both his own; his face ablaze with 
passionate emotion; his eyes gazing through 
tears at her paling face. 

“IT can’t—deny—it,” she said; and her voice 
grew strangely low and solemn. ‘To my own 
eternal misery—I1 love you.” 

“Oh, hush,” he cried despairingly. ‘* Don’t 
speak like that. Reproach from you is more 
than I can bear.” 

He rose and stood beside her, one hand 
resting on the scroll of the couch where she 
lay. 

“You will go back,” he said, “to your old 
life, to your husband’s arms,to your children’s 
love; but J——” 

There were no words to fill that broken 
pause. It was eloquent enough of the desola- 
tion that the future must hold. 

‘““Never to see you; never to touch your 
hand, your lips. Oh,I can’t bear it; I can’t 
face it. I,who looked upon you as my wife, 
my very own. Oh, love, you are killing me.” . 

A sob burst from him; the terrible, choking 
sob wrung from a man’s anguish. 

She rose and stood before him, pale and 
trembling. 
| x Don’t,” she said, in a low, stifled voice. “If 
—if you break down, how am I to find 
A 19* 
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strength? Do you think you suffer less than’I 
do? No, Rex; indeed—indeed you don’t; and 
I am not going back to the life you fancy. I— 
I could not; so I have made up my mind to tell 
John everything—everything ; and then——” 

“Then,” he said,‘*there will be one more 
burdened heart and broken life. What good 
can that do, Kate? You won't come to me; 
and yet you—in a way—divorce yourself from 
him.” 

““] know,” she said, desperately. ‘ It seems 
foolish,no doubt, but I must do it. I feel I 
could not bear the strain of that double life. 
With all my faults, Rex, I never was a 
hypocrite.” 

‘No,’ he said, “I don’t think you were. 
You always spoke out pretty plainly; even 
when it—hurt——” 

I was looking straight at him while he said 
these words; and suddenly I saw his face turn 
a ghastly, awful hue. 

He staggered and almost fell on to the couch, 
while, with a little cry of terror, Miss Kate 
threw herself on her knees beside him. 

*“‘ Rex, dearest! Oh, Heaven! what is it?” 
she cried, wildly. ‘“ Jane—Jane—come here!” 

_ No need to call me. I was at his side as soon 
as herself. I saw him raise his hand to his 
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throat in a bewildered, feeble way, and I tried to 
unfasten the close-fitting collar. But even as I 
did so the.colour of his face changed, and a 
shudder ran through the strong young frame. 
Then with a cry of more than mortal agony 
—a cry the like of which I pray Heaven I may 
never hear again—he fell back on the pillows. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
FINIS. 0 


Even as I tore open the linen shirt regardless 
of studs and buttons, even as I calmly bade Miss 
Kate fetch the restoratives that I had used so 
often for herself, I knew it was all no use. 

Rex Tresyllion was dead. 

Dead in the promise of his youth, in the flush 
of fame and success,and though there are no 
such things as broken hearts according to 
science, I think his was broken that night— 
broken beneath the strain of misery, the effort 
at self-restraint, the long, long penance, the 
bitterness of endured suffering from which there 
seemed no escape. 

Even now—and all this happened many years 
ago—I can hardly bring myself to write calmly 
of that awful night; to speak of Miss Kate’s 
grief. - 

No; that is too sacred a thing for strangers t 
intermeddle with. I can’t think of it even now 
with dry eyes. | 

We sent for a doctor; but he could do 
nothing. I think he called it “ aneuri&m of the 
heart,” or some such grand name; but what 
did the name signify? The fact remaindd the 
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same. Rex Tresyllion was no more. Life had 
done its best and its worst for him. 


What passed between Miss Kate and her 
husband I cannot say. I saw him as he left her 
room, after hearing the whole pitiful story. I 
could not, if I tried, describe his face, or the 
look that, for years after, spoke out suffering 
and endurance in the patient eyes. 

I don’t think he ever blamed her. Indeed, 
he could not have had the heart to do it, seeing 
so plainly her suffering—knowing how she had 
tried to do battle against the feeling that had 
been destined to wreck two lives, and spoil one. 

They both went to Templecombe before the 
funeral. But I, being left behind, attended it, 
unknown, and unobserved. As I lingered for 
one last look at the spot of earth which held all 
that remained now of that bright, and hand- 
some, and gifted personality I had known as Rex 
Tresyllion, 1 saw a dark, veiled figure approach 
from behind a group of trees. | 

Some instinct told me who it was. I moved 
a short distance away, and I saw a woman stand 
there beside that open space, till suddenly a 
paroxysm of grief robbed her of self-command, 
and she sank down on the damp, cold clay with 
-adespairing, passionate cry, that only the silence 
- of “the grave might hear and answer now. 
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I stole away, softly,and unobserved, wondef- 
ing a little how it was that memory should 
suddenly show me, like a lightning flash, that 
little room in Bruton Street, and the disarra 
and disorder of glass and china, and the careless 
grace of a young figure perched upon the table, 
and looking with laughing eyes at the vexed 
and handsome face of a woman as he said: 
‘* Cross—Pauliné ?” 


Poor Mrs. Cray! I never saw her again, but 
I know she lives, because of her books; though 
they changed, like herself, and became gloomy, 
and serious, and metaphysical; so that I gave 
up reading them long ago—for | really didn't 
understand them. 


Only a few words more about Miss Kate, and 
then I can consider my “ Confessions,” such as 
they are, are over and done with. 

Unlike most confessions, they seem to concern 
other people a great deal more than myself, 
but, then, the other people have made up the 
events of my life, and have shaped, and ordered, 
and affected it so strongly, that I could not 
write of it without writing of them. 

- Miss Kate was never the same after that 
terrible night. She seemed like one turned to 
stone. She never cried, or complained; she 
never spoke of her young lover. She only moved 
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afid looked as if the very springs of her life were 
maimed and broken, and‘ so I am sure they 
were. 

Mr Carruthers was just as good to her as ever 
hé had been; very patient—very gentle. I 
don’t think he ever said one word of blame, 
though I could see what a change the know- 
ledge of that story made in his life, and how it 
aged him by years: for all that, he never 
reproached, or complained, or was anything out- 
wardly but the kind and genial gentleman the 
world had always known. But the deepest 
wounds bleed inwardly; and, sometimes, when 
I saw his eyes rest on his wife’s changed face 
or heard the broken tenderness of some low 
spoken words,I knew that he suffered keenly as 
herself, and like herself, without hope or help. 

She tried her best, my poor dear, to take up 
the burden of duty once more; to play her part 
in her own home; but month by month and 
year by year it grew harder, and she drooped 
and faded,and her strength left her, and every- 
thing seemed an effort at last; and so a day 
came when there was no disguising the truth 
any longer; when she took to her bed, only 
Saying to me: 

“ Oh, Jane, I am so tired—so tired.” 

And that was all. She never complained, 
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nor seemed ever to suffer any pain, but was just 
—tired; until one day—three years after her 
ill-fated lover had died—she just fell quietly 
back in my arms and, with a smile, the first I 
had seen on her lips since that awful night 
looked up in my face and said: 

‘“‘Good-bye, my faithful old Jane,” and— 
went to meet him. 


I don’t suppose any one who reads this will 
care to hear any more about me or my affairs, 
or I might tell them how Tom came home, ill 
and repentant, and found me out; and how, 
woman-like, I forgave him, and lived with him 
for one troubled, toilsome year, when he, too, 
went “the way of all flesh,” and 1 was again 
left alone to battle with life and the world. 

But I have never wanted for kind friends, or 
a helping hand, though I am an old woman now, 
and find my chief pleasure in looking back at 
the events of my life, and the stories I have 
learnt, and the people I have known. 

But among them all there is not any story so 
dear to me,in spite of its sadness, or any 
memory that I love with such faithful love, as 
the story and the memory of “ Miss Kate.” 


THE END. . 


= 
Me 
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Dasrly Telegraph. 


KILLED IN THE OPEN. 


Oloth gilt, 2/6; Picture Boards, 2/-. (3rd Edition.) 


“Tt is in truth a very good love story set in a framework of hounds and horses, 
_ one Aa! could be read with pleasure independently of any such attractions.”— 
‘ortnighily 


Review. 
es Rilled in the Open ’ is a very superior sort of hunting novel indeed,’’—Graphic, 


STRAIGHT AS A DIE. 


Cloth gilt, 2/6; Picture Boards, 2/-. (8rd Edition.) 
ai ae like ae novels I can recommend to you Mrs, Kennard’s ‘ Straight 
a e , ” 
pa Steadant as a Die’ is well and pleasantly written,” —@raphite. 
“Mrs. Edward Kennard can write, and write well. Her descriptions of country 
life are many eC them admirable, and her story will be read to the end. Some of the 


al passages between Dulcie and Bob are full of beauty and pathos.”—Pictorial 
orld, 


A REAL GOOD THING. 
Cloth gilt, 2/6. Also Picture Boards, 2/-, (5th Edition.) 


** There are some good country scenes and country spins in ‘A Real Good Thing.’ 
The hero, poor old Hopkins, is a strong character.” —Academy. 

‘‘ The title of this novel botrays the order to which it belongs, and a very lively, 
readable specimen it is. The writer is evidently an enthusiast in the matter of hunt- 
ing, and there is always something very exhilarating in such descriptions as are here 
to be found of excellent runs with horn and hound and gallant horse, with brave 
and stalwart men, and with pretty women quite as brave.” —At. James’s Gaseite, 


TWILIGHT TALES. (ltustrated. Cloth gilt, 2/6. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In Paper Covers, 1/-; Cloth, 1/6. The Second Edition of 


A GLORIOUS GALLOP. 
sien dann tmenmen paemnemmemeameemmmeeemammenemmcre cermeretcnez ceenel 
'¥. V. WHITE & Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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HAWLEY SMART’S SPORTING NOVELS. * 


[At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 


THE MASTER OF RATHKELLY. 


Cloth gilt, 2/6. 


THE OUTSIDER. 


Cloth gilt, 2/6; Picture Boards, 2/-. (4th Edition.) 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Each in Paper Cover, 1/-; Cloth, 1/6. 
THE LAST COUP. 
CLEVERLY WON. 
TWO NEW NOVELS 
By B. L. FARJEON. 


In Cloth, 2/6. 
THE DUCHESS OF ROSEMARY LANE. 


By the Author ot ‘Great Porter Square,” &c. 





In Paper Cover, 1)-; Cloth, 1/6. 
A STRANGE ENCHANTMENT. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Devlin the Barber,” &c. 





THE HONOURABLE MRS. FETHERSTONHAUCH’S 
NEW NOVEL. 
DREAM FACES. _ cioth, 2. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Kilcorran,” ‘‘ Robin Adair,” &c. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Cloth, 2/6. 


THE CRUSADE OF THE EXCELSIOR. 


By the Author of “ The Luck of Roaring Camp,” &c, 


eet 


SIR RANDAL ROBERT'S NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
CURB AND SNAFFLE.  cotn gut, 26. 
By the Author of “In the Shires,” &c. ; 
DAUGHTERS OF BELGRAVIA. . 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER FRASER. Cloth. 2/6, (Shortly.) 
ar Te Pee Ra a ag Sa re 
F.V. WHITE & Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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"MRS, H. LOVETT CAMERON'S NOVELS. 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 


~™IN A GRASS COUNTRY. 


A Story of Love and Sport.) (7th Edition.) Cloth gilt, 2/6; Picture Boards, 2/-, 


‘We turn with pleasure to the green covers of ‘Ina Grass Country.’ The three 
heroines are charming each in her own way. It is well sketched, full of character, 
with sharp observations of men and women—not too hard on anybody—a clear story 
carefully written, and therefore easily read. . . . recommended.’’—Punch. 

‘s When the days are short and there is an hour or two to be disposed of indoors 
before dressing time, one is glad to ba able to recommend a good and amusing novel. 
‘In a Grass Country ’ may be said to come under this description. "— Saturday 
Review. 


A NORTH COUNTRY MAID. 


(3rd Edition.) Cloth, 2/6; Picture Boards, 2/-, 


A DEAD PAST. 


(8rd Edition.) Cloth, 2/6; Picture Boards, 2/-, 


A DEVOUT LOVER. — aoth, x6. 


‘‘ Without doubt, one of Mrs, Lovett Cameron’s best and prettiest stories. The 
character of Rose de Brefour is admirably drawn . Mrs, Lovett Cameron 
deserves great credit for having made a good woman interesting,” Ladies’ Pictorial, 


THE COST OF A LIE. 


Cloth gilt, 2/6. 


THIS WICKED WORLD. 


Cloth 2/6. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Each in Paper Cover, 1/-; Cloth, 1/6, 
N HECK OR NOTHING. 


it is pleasant, easy reading, and the characters act in a way one can 
saan Sits Sa surday Review. 


~eHE MADNESS OF MARRIAGE. 


‘* Mrs, Lo ett Cameron’s books are never se nas of merit. . 
in Daisy C ow 8 fate is well sustained, ’—Morning Post. 


Fi V. WHITE & Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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MRS, ALEXANDER’S NOVELS. 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 





A FALSE SCENT. 


Paper Cover, 1/-; Cloth, 1/6. (Third Edition.) ¢ 


A LIFE INTEREST. 


Cloth gilt, 2/6. 


BY WOMAN’S WIT. 


(8rd Edition.) Cloth, 2/6; Picture Boards, 2/-. 


‘*In Mrs. Alexander’s tale 
Much art she clearly shows 
In keeping dark the mvstery 
Untal the story’s close !"’"—Punch, 


MONA’S CHOICE. _ cuts, 26. 


os Mrs, Alexander has written a novel quite worthy of her.”—Atheneum, 
» » itis pleasant and unaffected,”’—Saturday Review . 
‘eth. story is pleasantly told, and some of the subsidiary characters are specially 
fo Mr, Craig, Mona’s uncle, is indeed a triumph of truthful and humorous de- 
ineation, and we think that on the whole ‘ Mona’s Uhoice’ must be considered Mrs, 
Alexandcr’s best novel.” —Apeciator, 


“RITAS” NEW NOVELS, 


Each in Paper Cover, 1/-; Cloth, 1/6. At all Booksellers & Bookstalls. 


A VAGABOND LOVER. 
THE MYSTERY OF A TURKISH BATH. 


(2nd Edition.) 


“** Every fresh piece of work which ‘Rita’ publishes, shows an increase of power, 
and a decided advance on the last. The booklet cbntains some very smart writing 
indeed.” -— Whitehall Review. 


THE SEVENTH DREAM. A Romance. 


ee & powerful and interesting study in weird affects of fiction. It wilh 
hold the ‘ieee attention of ite readers from first to last, and keep them entertained. 
with changing sensations of wonder,”—Scoteman. ©, 


¥. ¥. WHITE & Co., 81, Southampton Street, Strand, % 
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TWO NEW ONE SHILLING NOVELS, 
(Or in Cloth, 1/6.) 
A TROUBLESOME GIRL. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn.” 


FHE MYSTERY OF BELGRAYE SQUARE. 


By CURTIS YORKE, 
(Third Edition.) 





POPULAR WORKS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
AND BOOKSTALLS. 


In Limp Cloth, Price 2/-. 


GOOD FORM. 


A BOOK OF EVERY DAY ETIQUETTE. 
By MRS. ARMSTRONG. 


By SAMUEL LAING. 


A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. 


By the Author of. ‘‘ Modern Science and Modern Thought,” 
‘*A Sporting Quixote,” &c. 


1 Vol. Cloth, 2/6. - (Second Edition.) 








By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


CELEBRATED ENGLISHWOMEN OF THE YICTORIAN ERA. 


By the Author of ‘‘ England on the Sea,” &ec, 
1 Vol. Cloth, 2/6. 
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a 


By PERCY THORPE. 


. HISTORY OF JAPAN. 


| e 1 Vol. Cloth, 3/6. 
8. Ys WHITE & Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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SELECT” NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo., Cloth 2s. 6d. each. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE. 
THE HEART OF JANE WARNER. 
UNDER THE LILIES AND ROSES. 
HER WORLD AGAINST A LIE. 
FACING THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
HER SUCCESS. 


6 

7 FRIENDS AND LOVERS. 
8 JENIFER. | 
9 
0 


Ou f © HO pa 


KATE VALLIANT. 
ALLERTON TOWERS. 


BY LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD. 
[1 MATED WITH A CLOWN. 
[2 MOLLE DARLING. 
13 ONLY A VILLAGE MAIDEN. 
BY MRS. HOUSTOUN, 
Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 
14 BARBARA’S WARNING. 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER, 
15 A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY. 


¥.V. WHITE & CO.. 81, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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© “SELECT” NOVELS—Ccontinued). 


BY HARRIETT JAY. 


A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE, 


BY IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 
17 LOVE, HONOUR, AND OBEY. 
18 NOT EASILY JEALOUS. 
19 ONLY A LOVE STORY. 


BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 


20 POISONED ARROWS. 


BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON, 
21 A NORTH COUNTRY MAID. 
22 A DEAD PAST. 


BY LADY VIOLET GREVILLE. 


23 KEITH’S WIFE. 


BY NELLIE FORTESCUE HARRISON, 
Author of So Runs My Dream.” 


24 FOR ONE MAN’S PLEASURE. 


BY EDMUND LEATHES. 


95 THE ACTOR'S WIFE. 


BF. ¥. WHITE & O0O., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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“POPULAR” NOVELS. 


Picture Boards, 2s. each. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALILS. 


—_—__>————- 


1 GARRISON GOSSIP. By Jonn Srraneit 
WINTER, Author of “A Siege Baby,” “ In 
Quarters,” “On March,” ‘“ Mignon’s Secret,” 
“That Imp,” * Mignon’s Husband,” &e. 
(Fourth Edition. ) 

2 ARMY SOCIETY; Or, Life in a Garrison 
Town. By the same Author. (Eighth Edition.) 

8 THE OUTSIDER. By Hawzrey Smarr, 
Author of “The Pride of the Paddock,” 
“Cleverly Won,’ “Bad to Beat,” “ Lightly 
Lost,” &e. 

4 BY WOMAN'S WIT. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “ Mona’s Choice, > “The Wooing O’t,” 
‘The Executor,” “ Admiral’ s Ward,” &c. 

5 THE GIRL IN THE BROWN HABIT. By 
Mrs. EDwARD KENNARD, Author of “ Straight as a 
Die,” “ Twilight Tales,” “A Real Good Thing,” 
‘A Glorious Gallop,” “ A Crack County,” &c. 

6 KILLED IN THE OPEN. By the same 

Author. 

STRAIGHT AS A DIE. By Mrs. Epwarp 

KENNARD, Author of “ A Real Good Thing,” &. 

8 IN A GRASS COUNTRY: A Story of | 
Love and Sport. By Mrs. H. Loverr CaMERon, | 
(Seventh Edition. ) : 


9 A NORTH COUNTRY MAID. By the ; 


same Author. 
10 A DEAD PAST. By the same cio. 
¥..V. WHITE & Co., 81 Southampton Street, Strand, 
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“POPULAR ” NOVELS—Continued). 





POISONED ARROWS. By Jzan Minpiz- 
mass, Author of “ Wild Georgie,” “ Dandy.” 


ONLY A LOVE STORY. By Iza Durrus 


Harpy, Author of “ Love, Honour, and Obey.” 


THE HEART OF JANE WARNER. By 
FLORENCE Marryat, Author of * Facing the 
Footlights,” “ Her World against a Lie,” “ The 
Heir Presumptive,” “ My own Child,” &e. 


UNDER THE LILIES AND ROSES. By 


the same Author. 


KATE VALLIANT. By Annie Tuomas 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of “ Her Success.” 


KEHITH’S WIFE. By Lady Vioter Gre- 
VILLE, Author of “ Zoe: A Girl of Genius,” 
‘“‘ Creatures of Clay.” 


MATED WITH A CLOWN. By Iady 
ConsTANCE Howarp, Author of “ Only a Village 
Maiden,” “ Mollie Darling.” 


NOT EASILY JEALOUS. By Iza Durrus 
oe Author of “‘ Love, Honour, and Obey,” 
c. 


FOR ONE MAN’S PLEASURE. By 
NELLIE Fortescue Harrison, Author of “So 
Runs My Dream,” &c. 


THE CRUSADE OF “ THE EXCELSIOR.” 
By Bret Harre. 


A SIEGE BABY. By Joun Srranes 
. WINTER. | 


ha enn em cnn cance rn re mera eae 
F. V.. WHITE & CO., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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ONE SHILLING NOVELS. . 


In Paper Cover. 
THOSE MARKED * CAN ALSO BE OBTAINED IN CLOTH (1/6) 
At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 


1 *MY POOR DICK. (Fourth Edition, 
By Jonn STRANGE WinteER, Author of “ Bootles 
Baby,” “ Houp La,” &c. (With Illustrations by 
MavuRICE GREIFFENHAGEN. ) 


2 *BOOTLES’ CHILDREN. (Fifth Edition.) 
By the same Author. (With Illustrations by 
J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE.) 

8 *THE CONFESSIONS OF A PUBLISHER. 
By the same Author. 

4 *MIGNON’S HUSBAND. (Eighth Edition.) 
By the same Author. 

5 *THAT IMP. (Seventh Edition.) By the 
same Author. 

6 *MIGNON’S SECRET. (Eleventh LEdi- 
tion.) By the same Author. 

7° *ON MARCH. (Sixth Edition.) By the — 
same Author. 

8 *IN QUARTERS. (Seventh Edition.) By 
the same Author. 

9 *A GLORIOUS GALLOP. (Second Edi- 


tion.) By Mrs. Epwarp KENNaRD, Author of 

“ The Sie in the Brown Habit,” “A Real Good 

Thing,” 

10. *THE MY YSTERY OF A TURKISH BATH. 

7 (Second Edition.) By “ Rita,” Author of “ Dame 

Durden,” “Sheba,” “ My Lord Conceit,” &e. 

11 *THK SEVENTH DREAM. A Romance. 
By the same Author. 7 

12 *THE PRIDE OF THE PADDOCK. By 
Hawiey Smart, Author of. “The Outsider,” 

‘The Master of “-Rathkelly,” &e. © 


¥. V. WHITE & co., 31, Southampton Street, ect, Strand. 
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ONE SHILLING NOVELS —(ontinued). 


-*CLEVERLY WON. By Hawizy Smart. 


*A MILLIONAIRE OF ROUGH AND 
READY. By Brer Harr, Author of “ The 
Luck of Roaring Camp,” &e. 

*DEVIL’S FORD. By Bret Harte. 

*NECK OR NOTHING: A Hunting Story. 
By Mrs. H. Lovetr Cameron, Author of “In 
a Grass Country,” &c. (Second Edition.) 

*THE MADNESS OF MARRIAGE. By 
Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 

*THE FASHION OF THIS WORLD. By 
ae MartHeErs, Author of “ Comin’ thro’ the 

ye,” &e. 

on PLAYWRIGHT’S DAUGHTER. By 
Mrs. ANNIE EpwarbDEs, Author of “ Archie 
Lovell, &c. 

NO MEDIUM. By Annie Tuomas (Mrs. 
Pender Cudlip), Author of “ Her Success,” &e. 

A MOMENT OF MADNESS. By Florence 
Marryat, Author of “ My Sister the Actress,” &c. 

SAVED IN TIME. By Mrs. Hovusroun, 
Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” &e. 

EVERY INCH A WOMAN. By Mrs. 
HOUSTOUN. 

A PAUPER PEER. By Major Arraur 
GRIFFITHS, Author of “ Fast and Loose,” &ce. 

*THE WESTHORPE MYSTERY. By Iza 
Durrus Harpy, Author of “ Love, Honour, and 
Obey,” &e. 

*STORIES OF “THE WORLD.” (Re- 
printed by Permission.) 

TWO BLACK PEHARIS. By Mare 
Connor, Author of “A Morganatic Marriage,” 
‘Beauty's Queen,” &e. 


F. Vv. WHITE & Co., 31, Southampton Street, Strand. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Wondon society: 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE = 


of light and amusing literature by the most popular authors 
of the day. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


TWELVE MONTHS, SENT POST FREE es 8 «© «= 12s, 
DO, INCLUDING THE SUMMER NUMBER AND 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL + -+ = «+ 14s, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** Readers who like to be amused should take in ‘‘ London Society” . . . 
‘¢ London Society ” is a good shillingsworth.”—Lady’s Pictorial, 


‘This attractive magazine is remarkable for variety of subject and excellence 
of ite light literature.”— Public Opinion. 


“Full of the light and amusing literature it professes to supply. Literary 
World, 


“It is bright, interesting, and a perfect mine of light and amusing literatura, 
It is ably conducted, and should enjoy an ever increasing circulation.”—-Grantham 
Times. 


All communications to be addressed to the Kditor of ** London Society,” 


F, V. WHITE & C0, 
81, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.0. 


